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Australian dairy farmers fear sellout to NZ 
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AUSTRALIAN dairy farmers 
have reacted strongly to the 
news that Australia and New 
Zealand will discuss closer co¬ 
operation In international 
trading. 

The president of the 
Australian Dairy Farmers' 
Federation, John Bennett, 
said Australian dairy farmers 
had no objection in principle to 
the creation of a "South 
Pacific Common Market", 
providing iL was not achieved 
at the expense of the 
Australian dairy Industry. 

Bennett said Australia's 
23,000 dairy farmers were 
following closely the 
Australian Prime Minister's 
advocacy of closer economic 
lies with New Zealand. 

He emphasised that the 
Australian dairy industry was 
not in favour of closer ties with 
New Zealand — "if the 
Australian domestic dairy 
market is to he used as a 
carrot to lure the New 
Zealanders into a closer 
relationship." 

In n blunt warning to the 
Australian Government he 


said: “The dairy industry does 
not intend to be the scapegoat 
in this situation. 

“The Federal Government 
had better appreciate that the 
Australian dairy Industry has 
worked hard putting its house 
in order over the last few 
years, and has no intention of 
being regarded as expendable 
in international negotiations. 

"If there is Lhe slightest 
hint that the Government 
intends to sell us out by giving 
some, or all of our domestic 
market lo the New Zealand 
dairy industry, to make up for 
New Zealand's lost markets in 
Europe, then 1 can promise the 
Prime Minister that some 
Parliamentary heads will roll 
at the next election." 

Bennett safd that over the 
years the Australian 
Government had already 
traded away part of the 
domestic cheese market to the 
New Zealand dairy industry, 
and Australian cheese 
manufacturers were now 
being Eaced with price 
undercutting by New Zealand 
on the Australian market. 



He said: “We are saying to 
the Australian Government 
that before they start climbing 
into bed with the New 
Zealanders they had better 
sort out the present cheese 
import position and give us 
some solid assurances that the 
Australian domestic dairy 
market is very definitely "not 
negotiable" in the coming 
economic talks with New 
Zealand." 

He said for the Australian 
dairy farmer it was not an 
issue of free trade, but fair 


trade — "If you look at the 
situation which exists at 
present there is nothing fuir or 
equitable about the way the 
New Zealanders have eroded 
the Australian dairy industry's 
returns on the domestic 
market." New Zealand, he 
claimed, has been using 
pricing as a mechanism of 
obtaining market penetration, 
hut its cost structures were not 
much different from 
Australia's. 

The New Zealand dairy 
farmers however, had two 
great advantages: their 
products were subject to 
"enormous subsidies” com¬ 
pared with their Australian 
counterparts, and they derived 
large amounts of money from 
sales in Europe, which they 
can offset against the 
"ridiculously low price 
products" they send to 
Australia. 

The move for closer trade 
co-operation undoubtedly 
comes from Australia's 
manufacturing industry, and 
the sharp reaction among 


dairy fanners steins in part 
from a suspicion that they will 
be sacrificed to enable more 
Australian manufactured 
goods to he sold In New 
Zealand. 

Bennett stressed that 
whereas the New Zealanders 
were experts iu the field of 
primary production the 
Australian manufacturing 
industry was one of most 
grossly inefficient sectors of 
the Austin linn economy — as 
would soon become apparent if 
the common market were to 
embody countries beyond New 
Zealand. 

No other rural industry in 
Australia has faced ns many 
difficulties, both at home and 


abroad, as the dairy 
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THERE is an increasing 
demand for established ac¬ 
commodation in the inner-city 
areas of Australia's State 
capitals according to the Real 
Estate Institute of Australia. 

The trend is most apparent 
in Sydney, where a shortage of 
property has caused housing 
prices to rise lietween 20-25 per 
cent in the last year. 

The house listings shortage 
is particujarly acute In lhe 
lower price range below 
IA60.000. 

A spokesmnn for one of 
Australia's largest real estate 
firms said he had never known 
Sydney to be so short of 
properties. Houses selling a 
year ago for $A8Q,(]00, are now 
fetching between $A80,000 and 
tASS.OOO, while homes that 
were sold for $A90,000 a year 
ago now sell between $A 125,000 
and $A 130,000. 

In some areas lhe per¬ 
centage increase In price over 
the last 12 months has been 
even greater. 

Where demand cannot bo 
met at Hie higher end of the 
market, homes which would 
have sold Tor uhoul $A200,000 
last year are now selling for 
$A300,OOU. 

The rising house prices In 
Australian eastern Slnlo 
capitals have been attributed 
by some lo a returning con¬ 
fidence in the national 
economy. Hut significantly tho 
Increased demand Is for 
established homes. 

There appears lo bo a 
decline in demand for new 
homes, at least according to 
the national president of 
Australia’s Housing Industry 
Association. 

He told delegates at the 14th 
national housing conference in 
April that the Australian 
housing construction Industry 
faced at least 18 months of 
depressed conditions. 

He said high unemployment 
among young Australians was 
the basic reason for the 
decline. Normally the younger 
age group bought well over 50 
per cent of the new homes 
constructed in Australia. 

Even for those employed the 
fear of unemployment caused 
them to doubt their capacity to 
make their mortgage 
repayments. 

Some sections of the 
Australian media have noted 
with optimism the Increase In 
building “approvals", but a 
dose analysis shows that the 
Increase has occurred In 
respect to proposed Govern¬ 
ment buildings. .' 

The number* of "approvals" 
for the construction of private. 
dwellings in Australia Jika 
actually declined,- on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. In 
addition the Housing Industry 
Association has reported a 
marked discrepancy between 
“approvals" sought fpr 
private dwelling cons jriiotlon, 


and actual conuracrawf 
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Dairy Bd pitches fun milk 
on local market 
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by HHimia Gillespie 

CARTONS »f flavoured Dairy 
liuanl milk will hi- on sale in 
Auckland by tho cad of Ihe 
year. 

Tin’ bonixi has leapfrogged 
into tho domestic market for 
flavoured milk by getting 
import licences for the 
equipment on ihe grounds that 
Us product will bo mainly for 
export. 

Others who would like to be 
in on the fluvoured milk act 
are eating their hearts out 
while Agriculture Un¬ 
dersecretary Rob Talbot and 
the Caucus Committee on 
Town Milk deliberates on the 
controversial question of milk 
packaging. 

Talbot says the committee is 
forging its way through the 
numerous submissions and 
should be ready to report by 
the '‘lid ill November. 

It cun'i come too soon for 
those with a vested interest in 
the future of flavoured milk. 

A UEB spokesman, for 
example, told NBR that 
Government procrastination 
had cost the company its three- 
year market lead In milk 
cartons. 

Dick Roberts, general 
manager of the Hutt Milk 
Corporation, says the carton is 
the key to the flavoured milk 
market. He has been trying 
since 1970 to persuade ’ the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry to grant the 
necessary licences for its 
production. 

Among the committee's 
terms of reference are the 
future of Ultra-Heat-Trea ted 
•UHT) milk and its 
distribution and the use of 
cartons for both plain and 
flavoured milk. UHT is the 
Dairy Board’s long shelf-life 
milk intended for export. 

A committee finding In 
favour of the production of 
fresh-flavoured milk in car- 
tons wm make it difficult for 
Trade and Industry to justify 
continued refusal of licences 
;? r pessary plant, in view of 
he Dairy Board’s acUvity on 
the domestic scene. 

Die Dairy Board remains 
damant that it has designs 

iS 0/1 i he ex P° rt market, 
we asked Bruce McKinnon, 
manager of UHT products at 
he Dairy Board, when 
Production of UHT milk would 
«art at the Dairy Board 
factory in Taknnlni. 

We’re still at the stage of 

commissioning the plant," 
McKinnon said. 

"Before the end of the year" 
I s me most definite date of¬ 
fered for beginning com¬ 
mercial production. 

The total capacity of the 
Plant is 2000 litres an hour, but 

L . Inhere near running at 
that level. 



HOB TALBOT... deliberates. 

The plant is capable of 
running 24 hours a day, but 
h >our requirements make 
m-. c than I wo shifts a day 
unlikely — so 8 million litres a 
year is the realistic total 
capacity. 

The availability of stafr 
would be one limiting factor 
before the plant could run at 
full capacity, a stage which the 
board has a long way to reach, 
and no decisions have been 
made on annual output. 

Virtually all the white milk 
produced will be for export, 
with a small percentage going 
into ships’ stores and the like. 

Initially, ail the flavoured 
milk produced will be "test- 
marketed" in the Auckland 
area. The next stage of the 
marketing plan Is to launch 
UHT flavoured milk 
throughout the Pacific — but 
the board “has a lot of learning 
to do first". 

The board assessed the 
potential market on the basis 
of existing sales of UHT 
products in South East Asia, 
and some Australian UHT 
milk In the Pacific region. 

The decision to get the plant 
was made two years back, but 
was based on projections over 
the last three or four years. 

One consideration is the 
incidence of milk recombining 
plants in the marketing area. 

In some cases, the board 
already supplies bulk milk to 
recombining plants, and the 
possibility of a conflict be¬ 
tween the two products has to 
be weighed up. 

A Dairy Board represen¬ 
tative is in the Pacific "fine- 
tuning" the market — but it is 
considered impossible to do In- 
depth consumer research on a 
statistical basis in the Pacific. 

The size of the island market 
Is a guess at this stage, 
depending on the acceptance 
of the new product. 

Hong Kong and Singapore 
are potential markets — but 
compared With Recombined 
milk, the New Zealand product 1 


with its high water content and 
largo freight costs is not 
considered n viable 
proposition. 

McKinnon said he could not 
give a figure fur the quantity of 
flnvourcd milk which the 
board expects to put an the 
local market. 

Terry Coffin, the Milk 
Board's marketing manager, 
gives n daily consumption 
figure (based on sales May to 
July in 1979) of 268,250 litres, 
for the whole of the Auckland 
metropolitan urea, from 
Hclcnsvlllc to south of 
Pukekoho. 

With the Dairy Hoard's plant 
operating at a maximum daily 
output of .12,000 litres a day, 
their product, even if the entire 
output were flavoured UHT for 
the home market, is only a 
small percentage of the 
current level of Auckland milk 
sales. 

Countering the fears ex¬ 
pressed in certain quarters 
that the board has 
manoeuvred itself into a 
strong position to takeover the 
New Zealand market for 
flavoured milk. McKinnon 
claims that "the board lacks 
experience in the skills of 
consumer marketing — and 
it's best to learn new skills in 
the home market." 

McKinnon says his diviston 
has already acquired a large 
number or new skills which it 
couldn’t have learnt without 
the opportunity to study the 
local situation. 

Getting the product right 
and designing it for the market 
are also headaches. 

Flavoured milk has a dif¬ 
ferent fat percentage from 
plain, and the flavouring 
substances added Lo the milk 
react differently when sub¬ 
jected to the high tem¬ 
peratures of the UHT process. 

Depending on what the 
board learns from its trials 
with flavoured milk, It plans to 
market a range throughout the 
Pacific, ascending In a scale qf 
complexity from plain ' to 
flavoured milk to controlled. 
fat creams, whipping creams 
and other diary products. 

A comparison or the size of 
the Auckland milk market and 
the Dairy Board's UHT output, 
suggests McKinnon, counters 
the UEB suggestion that UHT 
will be a serious threat to a 
fresh cartoned product. 

But the other side could 
argue that the comparison is a 
red herring in vleW of overseas 
experience that "fun" ihilk 
takes a slice ouL of soft dijpk 
sales, not those of white milk 
— in Victoria, the introduction 
of flavoured milk in cartons' 
cut 23 per cent off the soft' 
drink market and geherated 
918 million extra in milk sales. 

McKinnon would not put a 
price oii flavoured milk, but' 


said it would be what the 
market would stand at the 
time the product is launched. 

Nor would he give anything 
away about the considerable 
uinount of market research 
carried out by the board iu the 
Auckland urea, l»th at the 
product and consumer level — 
all valuable for “practising 
skills mid gaining experience 
in developing products for 
overseas markets." McKinnon 
said. 

"It is not the Dairy Hoard’s 
intention to conflict with the 
Milk Hoard. We are both 
organisations in the same 
industry. They are responsible 
for the distribution and 
marketing of plain milk, in 
which we have no intention of 
gelling involved." McKinnon 
said. 

The questions on the future 
of flavoured milk remain 


unanswered, and will remain 
so until the Government 
committee, followed by Trade 
and Industry, give its decision 
on fresh cartoned milk, plain, 
flavoured or both. 

The committee has it also 
within Its brief to make 
recommend nitons about UHT 
on the domestic market. 

The Dairy Hoard's real 
intentions on the home market 
must he taken at face value 
uni it the new product is 
launched. Meantime the 
cynics continue to wonder 
whether the Auckland UHT 
milk venture will be a genuine 
trial run, or a fortuitous long 
start In a Tuturc race with the 
Milk Hoard for a very 
lucrative market. 

AUCKLAND TRIAL: not a 
test-market but "a majnr 
onslaught". — 1’uge 7. 


Inside: 

WE now appear tu have an 
incomes policy which is 
determined at Ihe whim of 
the Prime Minister. Colin 
James — Page 2. 
CONFLICT of Interest Is an 
ever-present consideration 
for a person Involved In as 
many different companies as 
Lyn Popps Is. Mary Varn- 
hain talks to the man at the 
helm of sonic of the country’s 
hirgest companies — Page !). 
A I .AST tnimitc programme 
nr labour reforms restoring 
wage bargaining and limited 
trade union lights hus saved 
Chile from the threat of an 
International trade blockade. 
John Draper reports from 
Santiago — Page II. 

IT SEEMS like every time a 
traveller gets on a domestic 
flight the fare goes up. Yet 
the so-called private com¬ 
pany is hardly frank with hits 
shareholders, the taxpayers. 
— Page 21. 
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PM tries out a new brand of incomes policy 
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by Colin Janies 

WE now seem to have an in¬ 
comes policy. That is not 
surprising. Whenever western 
economies have gone off the 
rails in recent years, govern¬ 
ments have reined in wages. 

The avenue of political 
reputations is marked with the 
tyre-tracks of U-turns by well- 
meaning non-Interferes. 

Perhaps the best example in 
New Zealand was the 1 972-75 
Labour Government’s con¬ 
version in 1973. It took the 
liberators of 1972 only eight 
months to realise that freedom 
is no guarantor of order. 

So Peter Gordon's painfully 
achieved ‘’free wage 
bargaining” has had to be 
ended. The economy cannot 
stand it, in (he opinion of the 
would-be philosopher kings 
who tell us from their luxury 
suites in the Beehive what we 
can and cannot do. 

The ending has come 
piecemeal and there are still 
many ragged edges and 
loopholes. But a pattern is 
emerging. 


The principal element in the 
pattern is that the Prime 
Minister will set the limit on 
wage movements. 

He does not do this by any set 
of published criteria, set out In 
a formal document so that 
people know where they are. 

That was the normal way of 
doing things in the early and 
mid-1970s. 

He seems instead to be free 
of any restraints, save the 
political one of persuading his 
Cabinet colleagues (a point to 
which I shall return later). 

But there is now a guideline. 
No award base rate may move 
by more than S.S per cent. 

(Perhaps that should be 
modified, to exclude minor 
awards that do not have any 
material influence on others. 
But for practical purposes, we 
can ignore those.) 

The choice of 9.5 per cent 
may seem arbitrary. But it 
does have some basis. 

Il is what the Employers 1 
Federation calculated to be the 
size of the tradesman’s ratchet 
this year. 



POLITICS 

It formed the basis of the 
Electrical Supply Authorities 
first offer to electrical workers 
last week. 

And, surprise, surprise, it 
was also the Employers 
Federation’s sticking point in 
the drivers award 
negotiations. 

It lakes, therefore, little 
imagination to divine where 
the Prime Minister probably 
got his figure from. 

Hie Employers’ Federation 
keeps very closely in touch 
with the Government. At times 


’ this year, il has seemed Almost 
like an unofficial adviser. 

. Now, let us postulate some 
factors. 

One: the drivers award is 
regarded as a trendsetter. In 
the tight, mutually jealous 
circle of union leaders, settling 
fora smaller movement in the 
basic award rate than the 
drivers obtained would mean 
an unacceptable loss of face. 

Two: the drivers are 
recognised as being among the 
lower-paid workers. Drivers 
can earn high wages, but by 
working overtime — a 
dangerous concept in an in¬ 
dustry where a tired worker 
can be lethal to others. 

Three: the Prime Minister 
says he is sympathetic to the 
lower-paid and his taxation 
approach gives some credence 
to his protestations. He has 
even agreed that there should 
be some sort of “minimum 
standard of living". 

hi the drivers' case, this 
concern is complicated by an 
obsession with the Socialist 
Unity Party (SUP), two 


Jaybel Nichimo use Covpaks for packaging 
efficiency in storage, labour and handling costs. 


"At Jaybel Nichimo, we are 
now using Covpaks for the 
storage, packaging and 
transportation of frozen blocks 
of squid. Since changing to the 
Covpak ay stem we have 
experienced numerous 
advantages. 

Bulk packing saves handling 
costs 

“The ability to bulk pack 
our frozen squid means a great 
saving in handling costs. Once 
they are packed, the Covpaks 
can be simply transported 
directly into our cold stores 
because their pallet-base design 
allows quick, easy forkholst 
handling. 

“For the same reason, 
reductions In handling time are 
achieved at the point of 
shipping our product around 
New Zealand In refrigerated 
road transporters. 

Other cost-saving 
advantages 

“We've also found that 
Covpaks stack well and, being 
re-usable, they reduce our 
packaging costs. Stock 
recording is made easy for us, 
too. After the frozen squid is 
packed Into a Covpak, 
information is readily accesslbia 
because the grade, weight and 
number of packs Is clearly 
labelled on the bin itself. 

“With rapid rises In the cost 
of production, storage and 
transportation, the Covpak bulk 
bln system has been a very 
welcome addition to our 
operation." 



Mr. Parkinson, Jabel Nichimo Ltd, (left) and Mr. Townsend. Product 
Development Manager, Hygrade Packaging Company . 


And here’s how 
Covpak can help you... 


Covpak Is a new concept In 
bulk packaging and materials 
handling. A compact patented 
system that combines a heavy-duty 
twin-wall corrugated case that 
interlocks with a pallet-base, 
eliminating the need for any 
additional fixing or sealing of the 
bottom flaps. Prior to assembly, the 
corrugated case packs flat and the 
pallets Internest to save valuable 
storage space. 

When required, Covpak is easy 
enough for one person to assemble 
in moments. Once loaded, a Covpak 
simply requires strapping to secure 
it and Its unit construction and 
strong double walls help eliminate 
pilfering. 

.CWP* Is available In two sizes 
to fit either refrigerated or general 
oargo containers, making maximum 
use of the valuable container space. 


Being palletised means they can 
also be loaded and unloaded In less 
time. The standardised sizing also 
makes Covpak suitable for rail 
travel and normal truck decks. 

Many companies are 
discovering other profitable 
advantages in the Covpak system, 
suoh as qualifying for the lower unit 
loading rate from shippers. And 
overseas, similar bulk bins have 
revolutionized the whole packaging 
concept of both large and small 
operations. 

For further Information, contact 
your looal Hygrade Sales Office or 
the Marketing Manager. AHI Paper 
Products Group, Private Bag. 
Auckland. 


key loaders of drivers unions. 

Apparently oblivious to the 
mure insidious effect of the 
neo marxlsts in oilier unions, 
the Prime Minister seems to 
see each display of militancy 
by drivers ns nn attempt to 
undermine the state. 

Whatever the reason, he look 
a keen interest in progress in 
(he drivers award talks. 

lie was well informed of the 
"agreement to agree" reached 
in the Tlrst week of September 
(one must presume, from the 
employ ere’ side). 

Over the intervening 
weekend, his officials were 
pitched into a flurry of ac¬ 
tivity. at the end of which he 
issued ills "cut tl back or be 
clobbered” ultimatum. 

While this was going on there 
was u deafening silence from 
(he (assistant) Minister of 
Labour, Jim Bolger. 

But, coine the dawning of the 
new week, Bolger got into the 
act. He let It be known 
privately that (he Government 
would not disagree with some 
reshaped agreement which 
still gave the drivers what they 
wanted, but kept the 
movement in the basic award 
rate to 9.5 per cent or 
thereabouts. 

I am told he even went along 
with an employers’ suggestion 
of 10 per cent in the basic rale 
and a shorter award, which 
would have broken his own 
Government's commitment to 
the 12-months rule for awards. 

We might therefore take it 
that the Government was not 
overly concerned with what 
the drivers were in fuel paid, 
provided the basic rale 
movement was not high 
enough to push up the rates of 
higher-paid engineers, elec¬ 
trical workers and the like. 

Whether it was also con¬ 
cerned that cutting back 
drivers’ wages would 
precipitate a full-scale con¬ 
frontation with the union 
muvemen! which the 
Government could lose, I do 
not know. 

Probably, the Government 
concluded that a full-scale 
general strike was unlikely 
and (lint it was safe to proceed. 

After all, in the old days 
when Sir Tom Skinner ruled 
the roosl, it was tin unwritten 
rule that the union movement 
did not light tlu* Govern merit 
— and Jim Knox is a Skinner 
disciple on such mutters. 

And the Prime Minister, 
with his efficient unofficial 
intelligence service, would 
almost certainly lie aware of 
the restraining role played by 
the SUP at the special FOL 
conference after the removal 
of Hie general wage order 
system. 

Hie Immediate reaction to 
the Government's cut was one 
of Impending "protest stop¬ 
pages” rather than a general 
strike. While such stoppages, 
properly co-ordinated by the 
trades councils (the FOL’s 
district bodies) could hurt, 
they could be lived with. 

There were other possible 
ways out for the drivers. 

One would have been to take 
the wages to the Arbitration 
Court, the employers asking 
for the agreed rate and the 
union for fractionally more. 
The court would have been 
bound to agree to the em¬ 
ployers' rate and under its own 
legislation the Government 
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The right wing has i 
-siring of victories this year- 
the kibosh on (he flat©! 
courier service, the nfad' 
potato regulations, thestan - 
frccing up Import licecs-t 
mid so on. 

Il has established a b 
which the Prime Minister, r 
interventionist if ever Ik" 
was one, has toed. In recr 
speeches he has even te - 
sounding as if he likes il -fc 
old one-man band joiairi 
someone else's ensemble- 
But logically, the W 
should also be oppwd ^ 
(orfercnee In wagebargaiw; 
Certainly, the Tory right - 
Britain has condstwJMf 
posed state-imposed Im¬ 
policies. preferring rnanj« 
weapons lo achieve me - 
ends. This wasamajj^ 

In opting for 

Thatcher against^ 

policy backer Edwud Hfc- 
So why did the Prc 

Minister’s 

parently go along withhim- 
easily? 

The answer p 
another instinct of 
that failure » j, 
power was a L, isj, 

the party’s near-defea } 
Novembor. B 

This allows the Jj. 
curslon into 
be seen, at 

crusade ag« lnl , h . prt* 
Smancy-^^. 
Minister's om 
the drivers Jggrf ‘ 

tire". He sounded 

he would teveWgti 

agreement if 

But there : 

wasledby.amja^D, 
Russlan-align^PJ^ur, 

oneofwhomlB^pttffc 

of the FOL- 

Minister .seenw®^ . 

t0,8tea ?i°l?e l hb« wn !fi 

book - andfeJJJe-f!*** 

man-band 

authority- tt i |0 ne««; h 
W ell, maybe, *« " d 0 
the withering "V? : : 
state. ' ' ,^-f 


uM of the valuSie contalirar'ap'ace 

L A unlt °* AHI Paper Produoto Group, 

Covpak - a new pack concept from .he Creative Package Peop.e. xmiowl 


Page 6 offers 
than just arc 
for the night 
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After Maui decision: which Investors catch spring fever 

1TT !11 “L- —^ ^ 1J* j.O by Peter V O’Brien although the funds could be tween the two 

COIIIDalllCS Will Denerlt f 5PIJIMP h . . i§ . . advanced through another General Ma 

TT * AA VVUVUSPRING has brought the in- local organisation with Phillips is a 

vralmnnl mnrlfnic nr, A lU n _ i. , _ r ’ 


Energy Reporter-—- 

UP to 9 per cent of New y -_ 

Zealand’s gas resources will y * \ f 

be exported as chemical / 

melhanol in the big move by l ~ fi V, 

the Government to make \ 5 f‘V k 

pelro-dollars. : : 

But despite the intense l ./ V 

lobbying by the multi-national 

companies, it is still far from l ' y ' \ 

certain whether any particular V —y 

company will get lo hold the V_■'* 

purse strings. ENERGY 

Energy Undersecretary 
Barry Brill said the $200 

million scheme may well be “— 

established with participation mendations. But it may Lake 
from various sectors including many more for it to play the 
the public. And he says his company proposals off against 
Government will make a each other. 


' - •. \ 1 taxing tt an very seriously. tuKeovers, 

. Shell's managing director cumulation, n 

ft Sv H 1 David Tudhope is currently in other ways of 

v * 1 ‘ J . r JX. London . . . and there are no where $1 gre\ 
VYr P rizes for guessing what he is U P Iasl wcek - 
V /f 'w* talking about. Finance co 

■ j&S. BP recently organised one of is preparing 


Activity in takeovers, partial stage as the work of an In- 
lakeovers, share ac- dividual Investor seeking 


decision within the next two 
months. 


Apart from the structure of 
ownership, there is the 


That may not he good news question of the gas price, and 
for UP and PH roc or p, which marketing to haggle over. 


both aspire to the economic 
stewardship of Mnui mHhnnol 
and various related projects. 
The move lo develop a 


Then there is the matter of 
finance . . . clearly overseas 
hankers will have to lie in¬ 
volved If the plnui size pushes 


“world scale" inelhnnol plant costs to the guestimated $200 
of up lo 2500 tonnes per day million, 
follows the completion of the Yet most agree the 
30-page report of the Liquid Government appears to be 


Fuels Trust Board. 

The "initial strategy” lip 


making baste slowly and has 
packed off the Liquid Fuels 


toes through the adoption of Trust Board to come up with 
specific schemes which should something which will lu¬ 


be recommended for the major 
Siep into the production of 
synthetic fuels, by calling for 
more lime. Hut there are 
firmer upinions on export 
methanol and it sees $G3 
million each year in market 
potential: 

• The Government should 
approve methanol production 
up to Ihe level which will 


corporate methanol ns a petrol 
extender with compatibility 
with the cur of the future. 

There has naturally been a 
brooding silence from Ihe 
mullMiationiils, who have 
been hammering (he news 
media for months with (heir 
schemes. 

Thu planners have "eoeKert a 
snook” at Shell’s $2000 million 


achieve the maximum scheme for the export of Maui 
f Cn ,™r 0 sca, e. that is up gas as liquefied natural gas. 


to 2TiOO tonnes per day; 

Q "Hi 1 lei If ol Ifii' production 
"bo'ild in- allocated to the 


They have left Mobil and 
Pelrocorp in the wings with m> 
clear idea of the directions that 


.... , . —- iuui ui 11 , 1 -uiiH.iiuiu inm 

21 ,‘1. L 10 generate are being contemplated for 
term 1<? ^ l ° medlum s y n tbetic gasoline and diesel. 

• the second half of the BP is given on, >' ,he 


w i| «- aecuna nan oi ine , .7 ° : J 

production should he allocated ! i ?" f , 0C J J “! of , knowing that 
in the medium to longer term ! hc,r '? bb >' has l,cen successful 
to fuel in Now ZmIahh » 1,1 official concurrence with 


to fuel in New Zealand ... it 111 of ‘ lc,al , concurrence 
may be necessary to initially 0MC parl of thcir schemc * 
export a part of this second In short, (he Government 
block of methanol on a short has earmarked natural gas for 
term contract basis. both methanol and synthetic 

The board believes that fuels, but has not weakened its 
pxport markets could be bargaining position by laying 


located for the whole 2500 all the cards on the table' 

none^oMhi I l rod 5 iCtion should It is now looking for a deal, 

fuate f H USCS eve "' If the companies want lo 

li ifutir nniu .« a r ., participate, they must front up 

Govemtroni y dayS !u 6 w,th ^ money, the market 

LFTB's mp/h 3 ? Cep 010 and systems guarantees, and 

i^TBs methanol recom- be prepared to accept the 


For Sale 

Modern Auckland 
Business Property 

33,000 sq. ft. 
Office and 
Warehouse space 

70 unit carpark 


See 


• SPRING has brought the in- local organisation with 

vestment markets and the overseas links. 

Government and-or the public financial entrepreneurs into Accumulation of Broadlands 
as partners. bloom. shares was claimed at one 

And the companies arc Activity in takeovers, partial stage as the work of an in- 

taking it all very seriously. takeovers, share ac- dividual Investor seeking 
Shell's managing director cumulation, new issues and the about 10 per cent or the 
David Tudhopc is currently in other ways of making $2 grow Auckland finance company. 
London . . . and there are no where $1 grew before stepped The 10 per cent figure was 
prizes for guessing what he is U P lasl wcek - not reached by Friday, after 

talking about. Finance company business 130,000 shares were added to 

BP recently organised one of ls preparing for change with the 1,871,000 reported as sold 
its rare briefing sessions for Ihe proposed takeover of on Thursday. 

_I___I 1 _rccnn-ol k.. nv.._ 


although the funds could be tween the two. Mount Cook's 
advanced through another General Manager, P S 


Phillips, is a former Allied 
Press executive, and would 
have close knowledge of the 


shares was claimed al one publishing company’s real 
stage as the work of an In- worth. 


selected Journalists. General Finance by Trans- ju . .. nfl included 

Pelrocorp is understood to vision Holdings for $1.75 cash th* transfer of share* 
have signed a secrecy per share, and substantial previously held by H W Smith, 
agreement with the South jrnd ng m Broadlands ^w under the guidance of ex- 
Africans, so that It can get the Dominion Group. Bricrlev Investments man 

oil on the SASOL process, The principals in these B j u j Re and Q \ 

which turns coal into liquid exercises declined to reveal BroadlanT'forrne maio 
fuels and a host of details of their manoeuvres by ~ the'commereTal 
petrochemicals. N ?* W0nt to pre ? s ’ Union Assurance Co of New 


fuels and a 
petrochemicals. 


. ~T-- , , r„, -""--v,- union Assurance oi ivew 

blB 8Uns arc ln - Zealand. An attempt to 


which is not being uplifted by volved 


The Fisher and Paykel finely 
pitched share offer was 
released while the other ac¬ 
tivity was going on, adding to 
increasing interest in matters 
financial. 

And those stalwarts of the 
shareholders' interests and 
upholders of fair play. Lion 
Breweries, apparently caused 
a ripple in the boardroom of 
Beilins Industries with their 
intention to lirt a H per cent 
shareholding in Ballins lo 
around 20 per cent. 

Ballins chairman B J Wilks 
was reported as saying this 
was contrary to his directors' 


- —--------- hwuii f LV ilia llli wL LU1 9 

theCrow7im7er“hMemsof Transvislon admitted it K “SSreSSf holdiSaa wishes, while Umt said it was a 
the Mnui “take or pay "was reasonable to assume" domina^ the BroJdllndf rcor fi anisflt,{m of investments. 


agreement", is costing about lh e use of overseas money in rCE i Ster 
$1R million n month. And the the General Finance bid. A **’ 

environmental lobby is nice piece of understatement A tnk< 


uvuiiiiuii me uiuuuiaiiua * _ .... 

register. A reorganisation It might be t 

but one wonders about the 
A tnkcover offer for Allied reaction in the reverse 
Press from Mount Cook group situation, given the Lion's 


vi.m viiiuwmiii iWMUJ in ----- |-— •• Ullli iUI /UllLTI ■ wmwiiuii III lilb lUVUIOC 

cranking-up the old campaign there, because it is impossible Press from Mount Cook group situation, given the Lion's 
againsl the export of non- 1,1 raise the necessary $19 surprised the markets, but speed in forming a certain 
renewable resources. million or so in New Zealand, there is an Indirect link be- Anrlroeles Corporation. 


G 








Flail Fad that 
outlasts steel 


The manufacturer of. Green’s Agricultural Machinery was 
\ faced with a major problem with the flails used In his 

X Sila&e and Scrub-Mowing Units. The steel connectors 

which linked the flails to the revolving shaft were unable to 
J withstand the punishing wear and abrasion., Steel 

y connectors had a short, unhappy fife. 

We suggested rubber connectors. But could rubber 
f A out-perform steel In a torture situation such as thl$? to : 
f ) prove It would, wq developed a rubber-pad connector with 
V I ’ built-inJayers of fabrfo. 

f J- I- K . . Yramfnrafnn ThoWenli 1 ?.' 
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2 . ::;fej nforcli^g. TTbp^sult 1 ?:' ■. / 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER negotiations between drivers and employers had 
dragged on fur six disruptive weeks, agreement was reached. 
Hul a Government whose cautions had been n constant 
constraint that made a mockery of free wage bargaining 
stepped in before the deal could be clinched. 

Justifying its action on the grounds that Inflation must be 
restrained.il invoked its luw-majdng powers to eul by 1.5 per 
cent the pay rates agreed to in the award negotiations. 

It also invited a head-on confrontation with the trade union 
movement. 

A growing number of economists have been arguing, of 
course, that real wages are too high. But their macro¬ 
economic perspective considers only national aggregates. 

Real wages ha ve been going up rapidly — by 16.1 per cent In 
the year to April 1979, compared with 11.9 per cent the 
previous year. Adjusted for inflation, the Index of real 
average ordinary time weekly earnings to April 1978 fell by 
2.4 per cent; in the year to April 1979 they Increased by 
5.2 per cent. 

But these slatfstlcs are gleaned by adding total wages and 
salaries and dividing them by the total work force- They 
Ignore the way in which (he money is distributed, and beg the 
question: are (be big increases being earned at the top or the 
bottom? Or as one trade union leader complained — what 
right does a man now earning more than $1000 n week have to 
stop drivers getting $150 a week? 

The drivers award k complex; when overtime and 
allowances are accounted for, some drivers do rather nicely 
thank you, but those on Ilic basic wage have been miserably 
paid. 

if they lind won (heir increase, however, other unions would 
have insisted on maintaining their relative advantage. The 
drivers award Isa springboard from which other unions take 
off into their negotiations. But 111 at calls for an overhaul of the 
relativity theory as H applies to tvage bargaining. Why should 
(he drivers suffer because the system is faulty? 

And what the drivers do get In wage increases will mean 
that n bigger proportion of liicir incomes goes in taxes. The 
Budget called for a 25 percent Increase in the lax take, which 
obviously means the Government expects a big contribution 
from fiscal drag effects. 

Until (he shift Is made to indirect taxation providing the 
bulk of state revenues, the effects of inflation and fiscal drag 
must residl in unions making bigger and bigger demands on 
behalf of their workers. 

The trend-setting drivers award did threaten to further 
Iwost an Inflation rate which sonic have forecast will go as 
high as 18 per cent (his year. And so (lie Government 
intervened. But it bus been disconcertingly arbitrary in 
tampering with the wage bargaining process. 

I.nht year it fixed wage rates for (he freezing industry at a 
higher level limn employers snid they could afford (and 
chipped In with taxpayers' money to meet the difference); 
more recently it reduced pay increases granted to Cook Strait 
engineers. There have been warnings that free bargaining is 
not on if negotiators do not accept their responsibilities to 
"society as a whole’*; but the level of wage Increases that 
could be considered responsible lias never been spelled out. 

The drivers have discovered that an increase of 9.5 per cent 
In the basic wage, plus the 4.5 per cent general wage order, Is 
responsible. At least for the drivers. 

And far stepping beyond an undefined houudary line, 
employers as well as employees must suffer, because the 
Government has said it will prevent (hem — as far os U can — 
from recovering the increases through higher charges. 

Tills week, some or the industrial repercussions are bound 
to become apparent — and aHer taking a back seal Inst week, 
Laboir Minister Jim Bulger effectively will be left bolding a 
grubby baby. The Prime Minister? Well, he’ll be overseas 
putting his deft touch to some international problems. 

Bob Edllo 
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HEAR, hear, to George Gair. 

The Minister of Health — 
while opening that National 
Acoustics Laboratory — was 
sounding off about some of hfs 
“pet hates’*. 

Like that character in “The 
Mikado" who had a little list, 
Gair has one too. It includes: 

• The vehicle — car or 
motorbike — which has been 
so adjusted as to produce the 
maximum noise as it ac¬ 
celerates through the traffic, 
loudly proclaiming to hell with 
the comfort of others, or the 
nation's efforts to save fuel 
costs; 

• The eating establishment 

— "it certainly doesn't 
warrant the title restaurant" 

— where the level of noise 
from what claims to be music 
is even higher than the prices 
and renders conversation, if 
not digestion, well nigh Im¬ 
possible; 

• The work place with sound 
levels obviously requiring 
hearing protection but in 
which one sees an evident 
indifference by management, 
unions and workers them¬ 
selves in the failure of some to 
wear ear muffs or ear plugs to 
the inevitable hearing damage 
which must follow; 

• The airport at which 
boarding passengers are asked 
to walk close to another air¬ 
craft revving its motors to full 
throttle preparatory to taxi-ing 
away for take-off; 

• The discos and the dances 
where the younger generation 

— as if already deaf — is 
subjected to noise levels of 
electronically amplified music 
which punishes (he ear-drums 
of those with normal hearing 
not far short of torture. 

In brief: "It seems to me 
that many of our hearing and 
associated tension problems 
are very much in the category 
of self-inflicted wounds." 


THE Post Office has produced 
an up-dated guide to postal 
services. It takes the form of a 
12 -page booklet and it is a 
particularly well designed 
piece featuring excellent 
typography. 

It provides all the general 
information you’re likely to 
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require about postal services 
as well as the principal postal 
charges for inland and over¬ 
seas. Bui it still leaves us 
asking (wo questions. 

At a time when Post Office 
charges have been raised to 
what most believe are ex¬ 
cessive levels in order to meet 
future costs, why was U felt 
necessary to print this in full 
colour and how much would 
have been saved had it been 
printed in one colour only? 

And does it communicate the 
information any more ef¬ 
fectively because it is printed 
in colour? Using full colour for 
a utilitarian document seems 
to us a costly cosmetic exer¬ 
cise. 

• 

DOWNTOWN PS1S has been 
media-shy ever since the glow 
went out of its operations and 
Bob Stannard was called in to 
help sort things out. 

NBR sought an Interview 
last week with newly- 
appointed Financial Director 
Michael Norris, who lakes up 
his office on October 1. 

We were told the time was 
not appropriate...U was too 
early yet. 

But surely, just- a brief in¬ 
terview with the man who 
presumably will help get the 
PSIS back on the road to 
financial success? A 
profile...no need for him to 
give his views on the PSIS at 
all, if he doesn't want to. 

Sorry, no deal. 

Norris earlier had seemed 
willing to talk to us. But when 
he checked with his new bosses 
at the PSIS. “mum" was the 
word. 

• 

ONE Wellington organisation 
found cause for a chuckle a few 
weeks back when it decided to 


send its staff to the World 
Trade Fuir. 

A hasty search through 
office drawers led to (he 
retrieval of a pre-decimal 
currency two-section, 10-trip 
bus ticket. 

Unused, the ticket Imre the 
grand price of nine shillings. 
Quite a find, considering the 
same ticket costs alxwt $1.60 
today. 

Transport problems solved 
— aii-in-oll, a cheap outing on 
the organisation. 


WERE you among (hose who 
delighted Iho other night in the 
television spectacle of Sir 
Edward Hillary and the rest of 
the team jetbofltlng up the 
Ganges? It was splendid stuff. 

The film was shot by three 
members of the expedition — 
Dr Mike Gill, of Auckland 
(producer-cameraman); Mike 
Dillon, an Australian film- 
maker (director- 
cameramani; and Waakfl 
Allow ell a Wellington film¬ 
maker (sound recordist- 
cameraman). 

Dillon might be remembered 
as a man whu previously had 
trekked hundreds of 
kilometres with 70lbs of 
camera gear on his back; he 
climbed to Ui .000 feet ; he slept 
in double sleeping bags with 
his camera to keep il from 
freezing; he helped negotiate 
the first-time rilming of Ihe 
private lives of Nopal's holy- 
of-holics — the living godosscs 
of Katmandu und Palau. 

But even more formidable 
than the Himalyns (ns NHI< 
reported in June 1977) was the 
hurdle presented by the New 
Zealand bureaucracy when lie 
tried to show his film here. 

He had to fight for a year for 
the necessary permits. 


censor. Just pay £{T“i 
licence available*tffc 
you arc free to competed 
(he biggest of them ™ '■ 
In this country, he famd 
licensing authority in 

d iJu 0t gram 

exlubnors who would'J 

local licence-holders. * 

Wr!n to** 

Well, its the Broad(a«fc : 
Corporation, according;^' 
faithful old watchdog & 
public malfeasance, 
ministration and mslcraciiw 
NZ Truth. - 

“In general, the BCNJfe 

become a refuge for the inn 
Ihe incompetent and 
workshy," the paper tk 
tiered the other day. Thsts 
why so many libel cases ban 
to be settled out of court -"a 
nlarming list of libel gafte 
which, Truth understands,has 
committed the BCNZ to 
payments to wronged person! 
of amounts well Into w 
figures." 

That's a hefty sum — tu 
over which period of fontm 
not specified. 

Over one year’ Ktnfly. Ifo 
figure Tor the lastyuiouM 
be nearer to 120,0D(i m. j ■ 
particularly perturbinghgore. 
considering the potential!/ 
defaming someone in >h 
broadcasting output Iran 
commercial, national ad 
conceit radio stations, 6: 
television channels, fit 
Listener (and Sympfc” 
Orchestra performances, k 
good measure). 

indeed. Truth's stall ;; 
pnrenlly were given oIIk 1 -. 
denials Hint the payments).: 
reached six figures Hi* 
denials went unreporled, r. 
wo can only wonder al be- 
Truth came to its b 
riersi andmg. 

But there was evidence e 
the same article fo* 1 
might be susceptible to the 

occasional 

TV and broadcasting arei 
drain on the "sucker w 
paver", il complains « *- 
iiliock on producers^ 
sislcnce that televisionlicec^ 
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fees be increased and tied to 
the Consumer Price Index. 

If the argument is that 
licence fees are a burden on 
Ihe taxpayer, then it's 
misleading. The licence fee is 
an annual charge on television 
set-owners who presumably 
use their sets to watch 
television programmes. 

The $45 a year for a colour 
set works out at 86c a week for 
seven days’ viewing (com¬ 
pared with 00c a week for six 
dally newspapers if you 
subscribe to INL’s Evening 
post; which is belter value for 
money is open to debate). 

The producers wanted the 
licence fee geared to the CPI 
as a means of lessening the 
BCNZ vulnerability to political 
influence which results when 
Government fixes the fee. 

The licence fee was last 
increased in January, 1975, at 
which time Truth's cover price 
was 20c. There have been two 
Truth price increases since 
then; the paper now sells for 
30c. 

For Unit money, the BCNZ 
provides each licence-holder 
with two days' viewing from a 
choice of two clumncts, plus all 
the radio listening you want 
thrown In for free. 


Masterton district engineer, 
who apparently had been 
unable to cope with whatever 
decision-making difficulties 
were posed by the new-fangled 
gear from the States. 

The matter had been 
referred to the Engincer-in- 
Chief, no less. 

And his advice was that the 
Post Office does not permit the 
installation of privately owned 
telephones "with the exception 
of antique or simulated an¬ 
tiques". 

Oh, and as a matter of by- 
Ihe-way interest, the Post 
Office pointed out that 
"typically American phones 
hove an unsatisfactory 
transmit level when used in the 
NZPO network ". 


agreed — but obviously the 
work will be done al some cost, 
and so manager Jim Carney 
displayed just a hint of reluc¬ 
tance to bend too promptly to 
union demands when the 
question was broached 
Indeed, according to one 
account doing the rounds of 
journalists's pubs in the 
capital, he snorted that all the 
fuss had been created by a 
television programme some 


years ago and it was all unduly 
alarmist; indeed, to demon¬ 
strate bis skepticism, he of¬ 
fered to cal some of the stuff. 


IF you want to install an 
antique telephone — or 
something that looks antique 
— our obliging friends nt the 
Post Office are only too willing 
to help. 

Bui if you happen to have 
equipment which is more 
modem than that available 
here — well, sorry, no go. 

A Fcalherston businessman 
bought a more modem model 
telephone than is available 
here front the PO in the United 
States last year. 

Be then went through the 
rigmarole of applying for 
permission to have it installed 
in his office or home. 

It took the Post Office some 
(••til inunrhx to ponder on what 
obviously was an unusual 
request. Then the businessman 
received his reply from the 


WE are indebted to the Wicks 
committee on the Electoral 
Act for. bringing Into the 
general vocabulary a 
datalechnoword — “inputted". 

On Page 66 it says: “Inac¬ 
curacies contained in the 
address information there (the 
main electoral rolls) resulted 
in n series of errors when in¬ 
putted into the programme 
producing the street index." 

And on Page 78: ". , . once 
the information which it is 
required to hold for each 
elector has been satisfactorily 
inputted to the computer file .. 


We note also the magisterial 
legitimacy given to the word 
"program". 


WHEN staff working in INL's 
Press House found that blue 
asbestos had been used to line 
parts of the building, they 
became somewhat concerned 
for their health. 

Alter all, blue asbestos is 
fast winning itself a nasty 
reputation for being an un¬ 
desirable substance, what with 
being said to cause cancers of 
the fatal variety and so on. 

So they insisted that 
management get rid of the 
stuff. 

Management, we hear, has 


WHAT'S bad news for some is 
good news for others, of 
course. 

And so companies involved 
in eliminating asbestos- 
nssociated health hazards 
should do brisk business over 
the next year or so while 
unions are showing their 
sensitivity to the presence and 
use of asbestos. 

Among those who are likely 
to cash in arc Bestohell 
Engineering Products Ltd. 
News came to us Inst week that 
Best obeli, the sole New 
Zealand distributors, is im¬ 
porting a range of woven glass 
fabrics. 

“We can foresee an in¬ 
creasing demand for alter¬ 
natives such ns our 'Mnrglass' 
range, said manager Hick 
Bottle. 

Suitable for temperatures up 
to 550 degrees, only slightly 
below t hat of asbestos, 
Mnrglass products, made in 
England, nre used in ships of 
the Royal navy nnd Australian 
nnvy. 

Tito special glass yarns arc 
blown into a lofted state during 
manufacture, “giving them 
excellent thermal insulation 
properties generally ex¬ 
ceeding those of asbestos 
textiles." soys the company. 
• 

WE believe thnt important 
changes to the liquor laws nre 
IlkelyTo bo rccommc-uded by 
the parliamentary select 
committee that has been 
looking into them. 


You don’t dose your eyes when you drive a car.. 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA CORONA. 

Spacious, quiet, comfortable 
the perfect family car. 

But what if you want to drive 
it like a sporty car? 
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What they might be we, of 
course, cannot reveal for to do 
so would be to breach 
parliamentary privilege. 

But one change wc think the 
Minister of Justice. Jim 
Me Lay, might he likely to 
support would he to extend (he 
hours one can consume one's 
own wine in a hrlng-your-own 
restauranl. 

We understand that when he 
went dining in Oblio's 
restaurant in Ponsonby a few 
weeks back the management 
delicately reminded him and 
his party at 11.30 p.m. that it 
was drinking up time. 

A raid is a raid is a raid is the 
management's thinking on the 
subject. U takes no risks, even 
In such illustrious company. 

• 

ENERGY Minister BUI 
Birch'screditillLy went down a 
few points the other night. 

He was addressing members 
of the Australasian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy al their 
annual dinner, and devoted 
most of his Lime to earless 
days and liquid fuel options. 
All ho-hum stuff to a bunch of 
experts, who were hoping for 
words of wisdom on the future 
of the enormous coni reserves, 
by for tlic largest of New 
Zealand's non-rcuc wablc 
energy resource. 

Birch made his real blunder 
when he started to talk about 
the manufacture of synthetic 
coal. As one of those present 
put it: "Whenever anyone digs 
a hole — whether it’s for oil, 
hydro sites, or general 
engineering investigations — 
they find con). And Birch 
starts talking utxiut synthetic 
coni." 

Members assumed thnt the 
minister was referring to the 
synthesis of crude oil from 
coal. But in view of the nature 
»f his audience, it wus a more 
than unfortunate slip of the 
longue. 

O 


natural inherent, unavoidable 
(Ifaculties are such that thev 
require the drive and en¬ 
thusiasm of a hig man...you 
have got to find (he oil: to show 
how il can he stored cheaply: 
Iriw it can be purchased 
regularly and cheaply in 
pence; atid with absoiute 
certainty in war.” — Winston 
Churchill (ns first l»rd of the 
Admiraltyi to Lord Fisher, 
persuading him to choir the 
Royal Commission on Oil 
Supply, June 11, 1912. 


AN American visitor was not 
terribly impressed with the 
political priorities of our 
national carrier. Air New 
Zealand. 

She was flying from Sydney 
to Christchurch a few weeks 
back imd. along with the other 
passengers, was kept waiting 
for more than an hour at 
Sydney airport. 

No explanation was given for 
the delay until she entered the 
plane. 

Then one of (he Air Now 
Zealand staffers told her the 
delay was needed for "double 
cleaning" of the aircraft. 

Why extra cleaning? She 
was taken to first class for a 
profile peak at (he run son 
behind It. Seems the Guvom- 
tncnl-owned nirllne had (he 
buss ulxaird - none other than 
Rob MuUlmm coming home 
I rum tils African Odyssey 


VISITING Labour member for 
Grimsby innd former New 
Zealand' political scientist and 
hroodcasler* Austin Mitchell 
seems to have been taking 
more than a [wishing interest in 
the goings-on at the Broad¬ 
casting Corporation. 

The other night, he was 
overheard discussing his 
observations with an almost 
religious fervour. 

“When I survey the won¬ 
drous Cross plan ..." he said, 
warming to the subject of 
restructuring. 

And on the question of 
greater regional broadcasting 
from the main centres, he 
mentioned “the four stations of 
the Cross " 


Exchange 

Rates 


As at September 14, 1979 $1NZ 
is worth: 


THE nil supply problem is nut 
ai invention of the 1970s. 

“This liquid fuel problem 
has got to be solved, and the 


solved, and the 


WHEN it comes to selling beer 
the top can mean us much as 
(he contents. 

Lion Breweries lind a 
tremendous success with its 
"spell MON" beer bottle lap 
‘contest last year. Lion is nhour 
to repeal the contest. 

Dominion Breweries 
launched its own contest the 
other day. DB’s buttle lop 
euulest differs from lion’s hi 
that the word to be spelled will 
he "tops”. 

.hist because its beer is 
tinned — not bottled will not 
stop Leopard Breweries from 
Joining this mariu'img lray. 
Leopard will have its own 
contest launched In November 
based on numbered tear tops. 


Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 

Jnpan 

West Germany 

USA 

Austrln 

Belgium 

China 

Di-mnm-k 

France 

Greece 

Hung Kong 

India 

Italy 

Malaysia. 
Netherlands 
.New Caledonia & „ 
Tahili 
Norway 
Pakistan 

Papua-New Guinea 
Portugal 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Spain 

Sri Lanka Ui 

Sweden 

Swii/oihutd 

Western Samoa. 


.8910 
.4536 
l.lfilt) 
.821II 
221.77 
1.W.KK) 
.997(1 
12.0R 
2B.89 
1.5551) 
5.19515 
4.t9t;:t 
315.49 
5.035R 
9.0490 
81)9.33 
2.1501 
1.9781 


’ortugut 4 >j 12 

Singapore 2. Mil 

South Africa iijOn 

Spain 113.76 

Sri Lanka On Application 
'wedon 4 it;,;, 

■bvii/crhunl 1.1.2/9 

Western Samoa. .8853. 

Selling rates supplied by CBA 
Bank. 


Meet the perfect family car. It's goL 
a new standard of comfort built to relax 
in. There's plenty ot room inside, front 
and rear. The well-planned ventilation 
system keeps the air inside fresh. Its 
heater showers warm air down toward 
the floor so the whole car stays 
uniformly warm as well. 

Driving Corona is relaxing too. The 
instruments are easily and Instantly 
readable. The panoramic visibility s 306 
degrees. And shifting, clutching and 
steering are light but firm. 

Corona's standard of performance 
will match any sporty driving you want 
to do. Its l.SOOcc engine with a 4-speed 
transmission will take Corona to a top 
speed of 160 km/h, and 0 to 100 km/h 
In just 15.4 seconds. 


Corona is economical for a big 
family car. It rates 10 5 km// (DIN) with 
its 1,80Qcc engine 

Corona's superior aerodynamics 
contribute greatly to its driving stability. 
As does its wide 1,350mm tread and 
coil-spring suspension on all four 
wheels — engineering that results in a 
stable, smooth and comfortable ride. 

Coronas are built to las*. Tough 
undercoatings, thick enamels and anti¬ 
corrosive treated sheet metal make 
Corona truly rust resistant Plus. Toyota 
pays the attention to detail in production 
that makes certain each Corona is a 
top-quality car. 

Toyota Corona is both a perfect 
family car and a fine touring car... 
thanks to Toyota engineering. 

THINK IT OVER. 


■a 
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Where good friends meet 

One of the great things about the Waterloo is 
, A , , that P eo Pie stay with us again and again. 

We know a lot of folk return because they've enjoyed a 
. , comfortable room with all the facilities and services 

they've needed and appreciated the cheerful, obliging way wo go 

>.and new T We hav , e a " Durant - W 

fact- and a very relaxing bar and lounge to wind down 
your busy, day One reason folk return to stay with us 
iK ,k has nothing to do with us - 

l!te Jk the , ot V er People who stay here. We've built uo 
e a bunch of regulars who enjoy seeing each other as much 
as they do staying with us. People do look on the 
„I : ater '? 0 as a sort oi Wellington club 


ahil „ vvarerioo as a sort of Wellington club 

!nd : weV al ’ so " “fwlusivl and comfortable - 
and we re always open to new "members". 


•i* ’ «•’* •.’< 1 v.' p ' 

■ y e .r K :-‘>?p. N;.«:• 


Corner of Waterloo Quay & Bunny Street Phone 728-255 


Think of us as your Wellington club 


< 
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Apple growers get pip with monopoly market 


Helen Vausc 

OUT In West Auckland’s or¬ 
chard district the men and 
women best versed In the 
business of growing apples are 
rapidly learning a new skill — 
the art of battling 
bureaucracy. 

In a bitter struggle to break 
free from the controls of the 
Apple and Pear Board 
marketing monopoly the 
normally peaceful rural scene 
Is broken with the clatter of 
typewriters churning out 
newsletters and submissions, 
the sound of angry voices 
reiterating the principles of 
free enterprise at almost dally 
meetings. 

The newly formed 
Association of Independent 
Fruilmarketers is fighting for 
the right to compete with the 
Apple nnd Pear Board's 
monopoly of supply to the local 
market. 

The 70-strong association 
wants the right to supply Trull 
directly to local retailers and 
the fruit markets. 

hast week it launched a 
petition calling for this 
freedom and hope to collect at 
least 20,000 signatures before 
presenting it to Parliament 
next year. 

The battle has been brewing 
Tor years (sec NBR January 
3l,i but with the formation of 
this group all interested 
parlies have been forced to 
step up their pitch. 

Under the regulations of the 
Apple and Pear Act, 1971, all 
growers must sell apples 



GOVERNMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

destined for resale to the board 
only. 

Growers can sell a 
maximum of two cases at the 
gate and they can deliver pre¬ 
ordered fruit direct to con¬ 
sumers within 65 kilometres of 
the orchard. 

In theory therefore, the 
Apple ond Pear Board controls 
Ihc marketing pattern and 
price of all apples for resale 
from tree to fruit simp 
nationwide. 

In practise though, only 
nround 20 per cent of 
Auckland's crop has been 
going through the board. 

Auckland growers are only a 
few kilometres from the 
biggest consumer market, the 
bulk of apples are bought 
cither fresh from the gate or 
from a retailor via the thriving 
black market. 

Broadly speaking, support 
for the board’s marketing 
monopoly comes from the 
growing areas furthest from 
the large consumer markets. 


Milk industry slams Dairy Bd 

THE T«*wn Milk Industry — representing 1710 town milk 
jinulijivrs. (lie .Wo Zealand Federation of Milk Stations, anil 
'In- Utmi in fun Federation of Milk Vendors (representing 80 
per cent uf vendors > - Ims no love of Dairy Board UHT milk. 
The Industry claims that: 

• The Dairy Board plans to put more than 0 million litres of 
flavoured UHT milk on the upper North island market per 
yvuv — har\Uv \\ “test-marketing trial", and in on 
environment less competitive than those existing in export 
markets. 

• This amounts to 7 per cent of all liquid milk sold annually 
in Auckland — about equivalent to the gain won by major 
promotions of flavoured milk in Australia — not a test- 
tunrket, hut "a major onslaught". 

• The price will be high — 50 cents per 500 ml carton has 
been mentioned. 

"Through an export imperative, the Dairy Board Initiative 
will hold a monopoly of flavoured milk — in one of the biggest 
markets in New Zealand.... 

"We submit that this amounts to a massive distortion of the 
market if that operation lakes place in (he absence of 
competition from fresh flavoured milk." 

The Federation of Milk Vendors has no connection with the 
National Union of Milk Vendors (whose submissions we 
reported last week). 


For Sale 

Modern Auckland 
Business Properly 

33,000 sq. ft. 
Office and 
Warehouse space 

• 

70 unit carpark ; 

See page 10 


] a.m. satterthwaite & CO. LTD. L 

f-- 3 ' 5 Gabador Place. Mt Wellington. , 


Nevertheless large quan¬ 
tities of apples are smuggled 
out of Hawke’s Bay to 
Auckland and Rotorua-Taupo 
markets to cut out the board. 

Last season (he board at¬ 
tempted to curtail black 
marketing and gate sales. 

By offering higher prices to 
growers and lower prices to 
retailers it hoped to take the 
profit out of black marketing 
and to give the retail fruiterers 
a more competitive price 
situation. 

To do this, the board was 
willing to take a loss. And it 
could well afford to as It had 
made a rare profit from the 
previous year's export sales. 

But the move angered 
growers. They felt the profit 
should have been seen as 
growers' money — and not 
used to support the board to 
fight growers — especially 
since tne hoard now wants to 
chnrge growers a levy on their 
nuples. 

NHH asked (he president of 
the NZ Hot ail Fruiterers 
Federation, >1110 towe, if lie 
would he supporting Ihc in¬ 
dependent marketers in (heir 
free market battle. 

He said his group was 
committed to give the board’s 
new pricing move a chance for 
a year. 

That year expires very soon. 
Retailers were to have l>ccn 
able to be more competitive, 
able (o offer apple varieties ns 
soon as they were available at 
the orchard gate and to l>c 
ensured of supply. 

Lowe wouldn't be drawn on 
how well this had worked out 
hut in the past lie hns lobbied 
strongly for major changes In 
the marketing situation. 

The Independent Frult- 
mnrketcrs petition is iheir 
second to Parlimnonl in a 
year. 

The first resulted in a few 
kilometre extension to the 
distance growers can deliver 
p re-ordered fruit. 

The second petition was 
launched at last week’s 
meeting by Helensville MP 
Dale Jones. 

He told the meeting: "There 
is a general move afoot to free 
up controls. Even if some 
controls are for our benefit 
they should at least be 
questioned. 

"From your point of view the 
time Is right to put your case — 
the call for free enterprise is 
now very strong", he said. 

"It seems there Is a place to 
compete against the board and 
surely the board has the 
strength to compete against a 
few growers in Huapai." 

While the independent group 
wants a removal of all 
restrictions on sales by 
growers who do not supply the 
board with any fruit for the 
local market, they also want 
the right to supply the board 
with export fruit aince the 
board is the only exporting 
channel. 1 : 

Alternatively they would call 
for the right to export fruit for 
themselves or through an 
agent. 

They face some stiff op¬ 
position and not the least of It 
from the top ranks of the 
Fruitgrowers' Federation. 

Auckland federation 
director Horie Skelton said 
Treeing the local market would 
be a retrograde step that 
would favour only some 
people. 

He said a meeting of tho 
federation's advisory com¬ 
mittee on Monday endorsed 
"the 'controlled and prderly 
marketing system we have". 

While that may be the of¬ 
ficial voice of the Fruitgrowers 
Federation not all . members 
1 see eye lo eye '-'On. the 
marketing situation! . • 

The independent group has 
been accused of M n g ; pre- 
occupied with self Interest.-' ; . 

In a newsletter, group, 
spokesman: BrienConnplIy 


says the group wants to 
"provide nn outlet and In¬ 
centive for the traditional 
initiative and enterprise of 
growers who arc willing and 
able to go out into the hurly- 
burly of (he marketplace yet 
still respect the rights of those 
growers who prefer the 
protection of a statutory body . 

He also claims the support of 
consumers following the 
results of a Heylen Poll con¬ 
ducted in July. 

The poll shows that 77 per 
cent would prefer to buy from 
an orchard and only one per 
cent from places other than the 
orchard. 

The poll concludes that "the 
main advantages of buying 
from an orchard arc cheaper, 
fresher, longer lasting apples 
or pears offset by the disad¬ 
vantages of having to travel to 
the orchard lo make the 
purchase". 

The main advantages of 
buying from reluil outlets are 
convenience nnd minimal 
travelling, offset hy the 
disadvantages of expense nnd 
lack of freshness. 


"The general conclusion Is 
that consumer satisfaction 
would be best satisfied by the 
opportunity lo buy orchard 
quality cheaper apples-pcars 
from retail outlets, which 
avoids the inconvenience in¬ 
volved in travel to the or¬ 
chard." 

Connolly said: "Surely this 
clearly shows that the con¬ 
sumer would be best served if 
we could supply fresh fruit 
direct to local auctions and 
retailers." 

The Apple and Pear Board 
however, is confident the 
situation has improved ac¬ 
cording lo Us publication 
Apple and Pear. They give 
figures to show an increase of 
33.9 per cent this season on the 
1978 season. 

Board sales manager Ken 
McGlUcn wrote: "Consumer 
response to low pricing of 
early and mid-season 
varieties, together with early 
release of main stream 
varieties is reflected in this 
very significant Improvement 
in distribution . . . consumers 
have shown immediate 
read ion loour new strategy. 


"There is no doubt lhat the 
minority grower group 
causing the problems have 
received, a severe jolt. 

"That in itself should 
provide you with some 
satisfaction and hopefully 
bring you to the conclusion 
that a controlled local market 
can work In the interests of all 
parties. Have no doubts, we 
are determined to prove that it 
will work." 

And in the same June 
publication the board's 
general manager Jim Bremner 
admits that the "small group of 
rebel Auckland growers" have 
at least shaken the monopoly. 

"The activities of these rebel 
growers have made us 
determined lo become more 
efficient and innovative in our 
local marketing efforts and we 
are totally confident (hat over 
(he next few seasons the 
legitimate nnd progressive 
fruit seller wit) have little 
difficulty in competing with 
those growers who choose to 
sell their fruit at the gate and 
by mnil order," Bremner 
wrote. 


For sale: 1800 houses with buyers 


by Cathy Strang 

THE Electricity Department 
sunn will be putting $25,000,000 
worth uf houses on the 
market...but unlike others 
currently in the really 
business, they expect to have 
ready buyers for ull moq 
houses. 

Starling in April, electricity 
workers will have the chance 
to buy the houses they now are 
required to live in and pay rent 

mi 

The hnuse-purchase scheme 
luts been the centre of a 
dispute by NZED employees 
for more than four years, but 
now it has agreement by the 
Public Service Association and 
the State Services Com¬ 
mission. 

Only the fine details need to 
be worked out and U will be 
official. 

The NZED's houses were 
valued at $25,443,662 two years 
ago. But as many of them are 
in remote areas with no real 
market value, it has been 
difficult to nut out a scheme. 

Employees wanted a chance 
to buy their houses and 
thereby develop capital equity 
for their old age. 

Under the scheme, about 490 
houses in metropolitan areas 
will be sold outright. 

The employees living in the 
houses have first option to buy 
them — up to 12 months from 
implementation date. 

The division apparently 
planned to get rid of those 
anyway, as employees can 
easily supply their own houses 
In the cities. 

About 500 houses in rural or 
small-town areas will be sold, 
but later, if the omployee-cum- 
houseowner finds he can't find 
someone to buy the house, the 
Crown promises to repurchase 
it. 

The other 1000 houses are in 
romole areas, where a real 
market is hard to assess. (The 
only people who live there are 
those who are required to by 
their Job.) 

On these, the Crown 
promises to repurchase the 
houses, and also the owner 
promises lo give the Crown 
first option on repurchase. 

' A more difficult group is 
those hobses that are attached 
or wired to an electriaity 
substation. . . 

1 These , will get a nominal ' 
value: and the employee can ’ 
■'buy" the house, but it must be 
Vrosold'Vto the division,•'. 

; Hie valuation Is a concocted 
one, but it gives the employee . 
the chdhce .io piake Im¬ 
provements, ride Inflation, and 
make thl? .same amount of; 


equity that his brother in tuwn 
Is able to du 

Iti addition to the houses' 
avail ability, the division is 
making sure mortgage money 
is avniluble. 

Housing Corporation terms 
will be the normal amount — 
20 per cent deposit, prime rale 
0 per cent, u 3u year 
repayment period. 

But electricity workers will 
ho entitled to n specinl 
suspensory loan lo make up 
the 2d per cent deposit, up hi 
MUUU. 

After the first 12 months only 
15 per cent will be available, 
but it is to be written off after 
10 years if the buyer remains 
with the NZED and continues 
to occupy (he house. 

It is interest free, unless the 
buyer sells the house or leaves 
the NZED. 

This special suspensory loan 


is transferable if the employee 
shifts locations and remains 
employed by the NZED. 

The electricity workers 
agitated for four years for this 
xHiemc. ami look it up 
every Him* rents went up on 
their departmental houses 

There are still some snags, 
such as working out the details 
for areas like Twizel. where 
the houses haven't been buili¬ 
ve! . 

Alai. Hie PSA is lev promise 
lo confine the agreement tu du¬ 
eled rie it y workers, but 

forestry workers are In a 
similar position of being 
required to live in depart¬ 
mental houses all their career 
lives. They undoubtedly will 
want a similar package. 

...But electricity workers 
are the only ones who held 
yearly strikes or strike-threats 
on the issue. 




US* SAVE -ss 

35 % 

SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW 

When you subscribe to National 
Business Review you keep tabs - 48 ■ 
weeks-a year - on NeW Zealand poll lies, 
business, the money market, overseas 
trade, unions, transport and a score of 
other fields. The award-winning team of 
NBR journalists and correspondents - 
with their probing investigative features 
and first-with-tluHiew enterprise - 
have made National Business Review 
tlie liveliest, most-talked-about and most 
authoritative business, economic, and 
political publication in New Zealand. 
News-stand price for National 
Business Review ($28.80) and com¬ 
panion publication NBR Outlook (tile 
twice yearly broadsheet devoted to 
detailed analysis of important notional 
issues) is $30.80, Subscribe now for just 
$20.00 - and save.35 per cent.: ■ 
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Auditor does 
his job 

I REFER to your item headed 
"Auditors tone down attack", 
(NDR, August 15) wherein 
your reporter presents a 
picture of the Audit Office 
taking measures to, and I 
quote, “smooth over ruffled 
feeling" in the data processing 
division of the Health 
Department. 

Although a layman in my 
undemanding of the function 
of the Auditor General and his 
department it would seem to 
me that it should be of ab¬ 
solutely no consequence to the 
Audit Office that they should 
haveruffled the feelings of any 
spender of public money. In 
my naivete. I had laboured 
under the Impression that this 
was the precise function of the 
Audit Office. 

Ihat tlifs particular data 
processing system was bought 
in the first place was a signal 
triumph for American com¬ 
puter salesmen and showed up 
an intolerable defect in fiscal 
control that $ 28 , 000,000 of 
public expenditure could be 
committed, by a Minister 
outside Vote Health. 

It has been said that this 
particular computer could 
easily encompass the tasks it 
Is expected to do in New 
Zealand for a population equal 
to that of the British Isles. No 
wonder hospital boards are 
jibbing at being asked to 
replace existing efficient low 
cost systems to be engulfed by 
this monster. 

Garth Powell 
Auckland 


Non-smokers 
win deal 

Re: Your article August 22, 
1979. 

Quote: There’s a spot of two 
timing afoot in this happy 
relationship between smoking 
and life assurance. 

The following advertisment 
makes Metropolitan Life’s 
position quite clear. 

The telegram was intended 
to be cryptic as we considered 
that your reporter was likely to 
distort the facts and make 
mischief. It was clearly sent 
from Brown, Woolley & 
Graham by Messrs Brown and 
Woolley and should have been 
signed accordingly. My 
apologies for such oversight. 

I wonder whether you 


deliberately recorded the 0.12 
per cent Metropolitan Life 
shareholding in company 
shares to total assets to be 
mistaken for 12 per cent. 

Maybe you would like to 
record that I have smoked for 
over 50 years; that I shall 
continue so to do; that I am the 
only director of Metropolitan 
Life who is currently smoking; 
that Metropolitan Life 
specialises in offering 
protection to all; that when 
offshore racing, 1 have 
determined that out of five 
non-smokers and five 
smokers, the only crew 
members who were not 
seasick were the five smokers. 

If I can be of further help In 
your research, please say so. 

D St C Brown 
Metropolitan Life. 




Non-smokers 
deserve 
a better deal. 

Metropolitan Ufa agrees... by cutting 
premiums on new policies by up to 16 % 
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Alternatives: 
pros and cons 

I WISH to moke three com¬ 
ments, each ignored in earlier 
articles and again in NBlt 
August 1. 

Milk Packaging, page 5; 
could it please be explained 
why we the consumers arc not 
to be offered the freedom of 
choice between both glass and 
paper containers, or are we to 
assume that unless one is 
monopolistic it Is not 
'economic'? Incidentally, 
bottles do not weigh more than 
their contents, a standard 
bottle weighs 1 kilogram and 
contains 600 grams of milk. 

Liquid Fuels, page 7; yet 
another article on the com¬ 
plications, pros, cons and con 
tricks of the ‘alternatives' but 
never a debate of methods by 
which we, as a nation, should 
prepare to make do with less. 

Wage Rales, page 9 ; 
throughout all the media 
comparison Is made between 
gross wage Increases and CPI 


increases, which are met hv 
net wages. I Imvn n decade of 
personal records as n salaried 
employee and theoretical 
records of a ’typical' carpenter 
and hath show an inexorable 
drop, in real terms, of take- 
hnme pay. 

Hern u rd il Merwood 
Mutnkann 

PAYE cuts 
mean jobs? 

OFFICIALS of the Inland 
Revenue Department were 
recently reported to the effect 
that some people could not pay 
their taxes liecuuse they could 
not moke ends meet, and that 
the offence of employers' not 
pnying PAYE tjccomcs more 
noticeable during tighter 
economic conditions. 

•ram is only to lie expected. 
Arguing from first principles 
one can prediet Hint a tax on 
all wages will load to both 
unemployment and a need for 
more taxes. 

There is only one reason for 
going into business—to make a 
profit. Employers are 
prepared to offer $125 a week 
gross and some prospective 
job-seekers are prepared to 
accept $100 in take-home pay, 
but customers nrc not 
prepared to go above $125 to 
give the employer a profit. 

Because there is no profit to 
an employer in giving more 
employment, there is 
unemployment; because there 
is unemployment, there is a 
need for more taxation to nay 
a dole. 
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ihey must pay $125 ^ 

. ^ $100 is more 

d°lc, the employw^ 
men would era?! 
purchasing pjjf 
community, whirl 1 

a L3V 

production, whidi sfcL 
‘0 oven more 
unemployed. a 

H wages andsaiua, 
defined as what a may 


employer, It [, 
arguing along the tag 
to avoid mosi of tf i 
unemployment in a up 
Rives work and el 
purchasing pows 
unemployed; that i’i 
employers to met 

that are a Candida) tfC 
hiring men; that fatj 
profits to other beta, 
the new worker’s $BA- 
more than his 
payment; that coshe 
nothing in lost Untie 
new men in wad iei 
pnying PAYEwKii! 
dole; that Incroae; 
from the highs mr 
greater profits; till 
further effectively ir; 
revenue by redudq: 
payments. 
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Papps: workaholic sits on 28 company boards 


by Mary Varnlmni 

ACCORDING to the American 
best seller “Power and How To 
Get It", the one suro sign of 
success is having a comer 
office on a high floor. 

The comer office occupied 
by solicitor and company 
director Lyn M. Papps is on 
the ninth floor of Wellington's 
Europa House. It's also large 
and sunny, with sweeping 
views of the city’s business 
district and the harbour 
beyond. 

While the 59 year old Papps 
is not widely known outside 
business and financial circles, 
within them he is considered 
one of the country's most 
successful men. 

Appointed chairman of UEB 
on the retirement of Sir James 
Doig in August of this year, he 
is chairman of another H 
companies, deputy chairman 
of one and n director of 12 
more. 

The grand total of 2 H com¬ 
panies which he has a major 
hand in controlling includes 
some of the country's biggest. 

He is chairman of Odlins. 
Dalgetys, New Zealand Motor 
Corporation, Zip Holdings, 
Bonds, director of ANZ 
Banking Group and New 
Zealand United Corporation, 
for a stnrt. 

Activities in which he’s 
involved range from insurance 
nml investment banking 
through engineering, in¬ 
dustrial machinery, enrpet 
manufacturing, cosmetics and 
hosiery to freight forwarding 
and stock and station agenting. 

How, quite simply, does he 
cope, not only with the 
work load hut with the 
demands of understanding 
Midi a multifarious range of 
businesses? 

"My legal training probably 
comes in useful. As a solicitor I 
had (o Jump from one thing to 
the next pretty quickly. I’ve 
never had any trouble doing 
that." 

A self-confessed workaholic, 
Papps, known to his many 
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friends and colleagues as Lyn, 
sometimes rises as early as 
four in the morning to start 
work. It's often the only time 
he has to make a dent in the 
stacks of company reports, 
memos, backgrounders and 
other papers which daily flood 
his desk. His work days are 
filled with meetings, phone 
calls, letters. 

Each letter hus to be politely 
answered. For shareholders, 
and often for the public, a 
company's board of directors 
is the conduit between them 
and the company's affairs. A 
good chairman must be con¬ 
versant with what's going on, 
be prepared to explain and, if 
need be. defend it. 

Papps stresses, however, 
that he is careful about making 
public statements. 

"I like to consult with the 
chief executive of the company 
first. He’s got a more detailed 
knowledge than I can have ns 
an outside chairman. He 
spends his whole lime with one 
company. I spend mine with 
more than 20 different com¬ 
panies." 

While Papps makes 
statements if the question is 
"purely policy", he feels those 
of a technical or managerial 
nature are more appropriately 
dealt with by the chief 
executive. 

Papps was born in Auckland, 
the son of a school teacher. He 
attended New Plymouth Boys 
High and later entered Vic- 


S-SCemsUNTAS NEW ZEALAND 

ACCOUNT 

DIRECTOR 

SSC&B:LINTAS is one of the world's 
largest advertising agencies 
operating in every major market. 

In New Zealand, the agency has 
shown dynamic growth ovbr the 
past three years, adding more than 
a dozen new accounts in a wide 
variety of product fields. 

The position of Account Director is 
a senior one, entailing direct 
responsibility for several key 
accounts and for the continuing 
growth of the agency's Wellington 
operation. Involvement in the 
national management of the agency 
will also be expected. 

Applicants will have a marketing or 
advertising background, probably 
oe in their late 20’s or early 30’s, 
and will consider themselves to be 
headed for future top management. 

A very good remuneration package 
js offered, which of course will 
include International training 
programmes and other benefits 
which can be expected from this 
senior position. 

Apply to: ' 

David J Murphy 
Managing Director 
SSC&B:Ltntas New Zealand 
P-O. Box 10-041 Wellington 

Call: 723-810 : 


toria University law school. 
His goal — a career in the 
colonial service. His studies 
were interrupted by World 
War II and he served with the 
New Zealand army In the 
Pacific arena. 

Four years in the tropics 
were enough to convince him 
that colonial service was not 
for him. He returned to Vic¬ 
toria, completed his law 
degree and, in 1946, joined the 
prestigious Wellington law 
firm or Bell Gully and Co. 

He has been there ever since 
and has the distinction of being 
the firm’s second longest 
serving member. But, while a 
senior partner, he has not 
practised law for many years. 
In 1851, having developed a 
keen interest in business, he 
started moving into the realm 
of full-time company direc¬ 
torship. It’s a decision he's 
never regretted. 

"The best thing about it is 
that I’m self-employed, my 
own muster. In 28 years. I've 
never worked for anybody." 

Papps bus seen a lot of 
changes in those 28 years. 
Boards of directors have, he 
soys, become much more 






I.YN I*APPS...three decades of enthusiasm 


company to buy shores in, or 
lend money to." 

Boards in New Zealand hove 
traditionally been of the older 
statesman variety. Docs 
Papps see changes here ton? A 
wider nge spread? 

"Boards are getting 


efficient —- and effective Thr» Boaras arc gulling 


family, old boys network, 
everything done at the 
Wellington Club, have almost 
disappeared. 


"But," he adds, "experience 
is important. 

"You take n gamble getting 


- - --a-— 

“We gel down lo business a young fellow on a board. He 
more. We get far more mon- needs to have been a success in 
thly financial and other in- his profession or business. You 
formation. Ten years ago it l “ 1(i oul as much ns you enn 
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was pivtly scrappy. Today we n,xiul him but you still can't he 
describe what information we surt ,K ' S t* oi »fc lo fit In. Board 
want and we get It. Wc can memb <?rs can argue as- much 
make mure informed as the >' likt? as long os they get 


decisions." 

While computer science and 


on together." 

Papps' ideal board would, he 
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advances in information says ufler some deliberation, 
retrieval systems have had n consist of one or two men in 
lot to do with it, the stimulus their 4Us. ihree or Tour in their 
has been an increasingly tough 50s and three in their 60s. 


financial marketplace. 


"Most public companies * about women 

today realise the need to have a * rect ? ri j. and the lack of them 
good people on their boards, here, is left unanswered. 

The sharemarket and the One point about which Papps 
financial world look at the is insistent, is that chairmen of 
composition of the board to companies should nol outstay 
decide whether it’s a good their usefulness. 

National beats BNZ 
at airline card game 

by Warren Berryman The BNZ's demands for 


BRITISH Airways has become 
the first airline operating in 
thiscountrytosignwitha local 
bank to accept Visa Card. 

The airline signed with the 
National Bank after rejecting 
an offer from Us own bankers, 
the Bank of New Zealand. 

Now it has broken the 
deadlock, other airlines 
are likely to follow suit. 

Current attitudes among the 
airlines suggest that the 
National Bank is likely to beat 
the BNZ to the Visa Card 
business. 

BNZ angered airlines by 
demanding Visa commissions 
far higher than those paid 
overseas. Airline spokesmen 
claim the BNZ has adopted a 
"high-handed, take-it-or- 
leave-It, civil service attitude" 
in its dealings with them over 
Visa Cards (NBR August 22, 
1979). 

By contrast, thede 
spokesraai say, the National 
Bank has approached them as 
a salesman willing to listen to 
their side of the story and 
accommodate them with a 
deal. 

The BNZ first asked British 
Airways for a commission rate 
of 2.76 per cent. Then National 
Bank entered the market with 
Us own Visa Card and offered 
commissions of 1.9 per beiit — 
which the BN? eventually 
matched.. 

, The airline was then paying, 
only about '1 per cent 
commlpsion on Visa to 
overseas banks. 


The BNZ's demands for 
higher commissions than those 
charged overseas vis-a-vis 
other airlines paralleled the 
case. 

As a result, airlines would 
accept Visa, but only if cleared 
through overseas banks at 
lower commission rates. This 
meant that commissions were 
remitted overseas rather than 
remain in New Zealand. 

The airline had an 
international arrangement 
with Bank of America for Visa 
Card acceptance. It asked the 
BNZ if it would become Bank 
of America's sub agent — at 
Bank of America's 
commission rate. The BNZ 
refused. National accepted. 

Commission rates to be paid 
to National Bank are 
understood to be between 1 and 
1.8 per cent. 

National Bank now acts as a 
sub-agent for Bank of America 

The BNZ had a clause in Us 
Visa contract, absent in the 
National Bank contract, 
demanding that the airlines 
underwrite the liability of the 
travel agents, should these 
travel agents accept Visa 
Cards. 

Travel agents have resisted 
accepting Visa Cards, because 
the commissions paid to, the 
banks wtiuld have to come oul 
or their own pockets. 

But in a deal such as that 
concluded by National and 
British Airways, the airline 
could, instruct agents to accept 
Visa on (heir behalf and then 
pay tfie commission itself. 


"Ten years is plenty. After 
(lint n chairman should get off 
and let n new person, with new 
ideas, take over." 

Interestingly, Pupps never 
denis with legal matters in his 
rapacity as a director. This 
would. he says, lx? n conflict of 
interest. 

"I'm nol on a board lo give 
legal advice. If a legal opinion 
Is needed, I always have the 
matter referred lo the com¬ 
pany solicitors. 

"If I gave advice and the 
company solicitors said it was 
wrong, where would the Ijonvtl 
he?" 

Conflict of interest is an 
ever-present consideration for 
a person involved in as ninny 
different companies ns Papps 
is. While he suys such 
situations rarely arise, when 
they do lie is careful to declare 
his posit inn and absent himself 
from decision making. 


After almost three decades, 
Papps shows no signs of losing 
any of the enthusiasm or 
business acumen which have 
earnl him the title of New 
Zealand’s Mr Business, 

Hu has no plans for retiring 
<"a horrible idea”) and has 
recently agreed to take on 
another directorship — 
although this, he says, may be 
his last. 

A new directorship means a 
lot of work. Papps dues a 
thorough job. meeting all the 
company stafr, studying the 
corporate set-up, touring the 
operation, looking al 
everything. 

"It can mean n lot of 
travelling but once you've 
done it it's fixed in your head. 
You can visualise all the 
places and the people there." 

While he's modest about his 
achievements, being a full¬ 
time company director on this 
scale is clearly not a job for the 
averagely energetic. 

As well as travelling con¬ 
stantly around New Zealand, 
Papps also visits Australia 
once a month and ICurope at 
least once a year. 

And relaxation? Wei], 
there's nut much time for that. 

He’s on the cumin 111 cc of the 
Wellington Racing Club and 
fits in as many meetings as he 
can. 

He's also a keen rugby and 
cricket goer, "hut I don’t get 
much upporlunilv now" 
Heading uf mm-com puny 
business is confined to 
aeruplnncs and the «»nl> 
organisation lie belongs lo is 
tile insliiule uf Directors 
Whni makes it all worth¬ 
while ? 

‘Tm a strong believer in 
private cntL-ipnsL." iv says 
it's an almost shy un¬ 
derstate ment tnnn a very 
itirth nght inuii. 


HAVE YOU! 


Handling a television Interview Is a skill, Execu¬ 
tives. politicians, employers, trade unionists. 
Television is here to stay, 
if you are important it will come to you. 

Are you prepared. Leam from experts. 

For further details of Television training write to: 
SEA-PR Box 151 AUCKLAND 


Modern Auckland 
Business Property 

33,000 sq. ft. 
Office and 
Warehouse space 

70 unit carpark 

: See page 10 ; 


A.M.SATTERtHWAITE & CO. LTD. 

3-6 Qabadpr Place a Mt Wellington. ^ 
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KINGDOM ST 


Situated on the corner of Klngdon Street and Carlton-Gore 
road In a prime central Newmarket position stands the 
ex-office of A.M. Satterthwalte and Co. Ltd. 

A location that offers growth opportunity away from city 
bustle in a fast moving commercial atmosphere — only two 
minutes from Parnell and 15 from Auckland's Queen Street. 

This handsome building combines 33,000 square feet of 
office and warehouse space with vast re-development 
possibilities — encompassing provision for another floor and a 
tar-sealed area at the rear, specially structured for further 
expansion. 

Smooth traffic flow is accentuated by dual entrances — one 
for goods and a cart dock. As for parking, that's no problem 
with provision for 70 cars. 

We Invite you to browse over this exciting investment, 
available for Immediate possession. r ■ 

For further information / 

contact CJ. Blewett, D.A. Davies, / 

J.R. Satterthwaite. 'phone 575-620. | . 
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Carl-dock Entrance 
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ROOFTOP m Business Entrance 

PARKING OFFICE SPACE f I 

20 CARB 
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A.M. SATTERTHWAITE & CO. LTD. 3-5 Gabador Place, Mt Wellington. 
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Eleventh hour reform halts Chile trade ban 


by John Di aper In Santiago 

A LAST minute programme of 
labour reforms restoring wage 
bargaining and limited trade 
union rights has saved Chile's 
ruling military junta from the 
threat of an international trade 
blockade. 

Only New Zealand’s 
Federation of Labour is per¬ 
sisting with Us 1974 trade 
boycott. Though according to 
FOL Information, various 
unions throughout Europe and 
South America are taking 
action - but not on a co¬ 
ordinated basis. 

On September 10 the In¬ 
ternational Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions fICFTUj 
initiated a week of industrial 
action in protest against the 
Chile regime with affiliates in 
Europe, Canada, central 
America, Australia and New 
Zealand among those par¬ 
ticipating. 

An 18 -month campaign by 
the American AFL-CIO labour 
front, backed discreetly by the 
United Slates Government and 
supported hy OR IT. the pan 
American trade union 
organisation, has wrung the 
concessions from General 
Augoslo Pinochet's military 
Government. 

Already trade unions art 
pushing 'ror big pay riser, 
claiming 120 per cent of the 
increase in the cost of living 
index, about 4 per cent a 
quarter, and the updating of 
allowances. 

Chilean workers, in all but a 
few key areas, now have the 
right to belong to a trade 
union It can be formed in any 
work place where 25 workers, 
or not less than 10 per cent of 
the work force, agree. 

On farms and other places 
win* re I here are less than 25 
workers, eight must want to 
form a union for U to be 
recognised. 

Multi-company unions and 
independent workers unions 
can also be recognised. 

But trade union federations 
and confederations are ex¬ 
pressly prohibited from taking 
part in wage negotiations by 
the new laws. 

The right to strike is 
severely curtailed. Unions 
filings wage claim must get a 
reply from an employer within 
a certain time limit or the 
claim musl be automatically 
granted. 

But a union can not call a 
strike until 30 days after the 
claim has been filed and 
negotiations Hied. 

If there is no settlement in a 
further 30 days, an employer 


can engage temporary 
workers. At the end of 60 days 
the permanent work force can 
be dismissed and replaced. 

Wage bargaining is being 
gradually introduced on an 
alphabetical system which 
some observers claim is 
leaving the difficult awards to 
last. 

So far since bargaining 
began in mid-August there 
have been no strikes. 

Once awards are settled, 
unions can call elections for 
officers for the first time since 
1973, the sham elections of last 
year excepted. 

Those elections wdre hastily 
organised by the Government 
at four days notice as ORIT's 
first deadline for reforms 
expired. 

At a meeting in December, 
ORIT found the reforms 
unacceptable and extended the 
deadline for a trade blockade 
to June 30. 

Clearly worried, the military 
junta sacked the right wing 
Labour Minister appointing 
Plnera, n 30-year-old 
economist, who immediately 
promised to introduce n labour 
programme. 

In the first week of July ns 
ORIT's second deadline ex¬ 
pired, Plnera announced a six- 
part package outlining the 
Government’s industrial Inw. 

Further modifications to the 
law are thought to be unlikely. 
The Government has slated 
there will be no changes except 
for "technical details". 

Not surprisingly, surviving 
trade union lenders are 
against the reforms. The 
"Group of Ten" arc leading 
the opposition supported by the 
AFL-CIO and pressing for 
more concessions. 

And their call prompted 
ORIT, when it met In Caracas 
In July to consider Chile, to 
recommend a one week trade 
boycott this month. 

■hie call Is unlikely to be 
heeded by many unions as the 
meeting was without a 
quorum. 

In New Zealand, the question 
of the trade ban now rests 
firmly with the FOL as the 
only member of the In¬ 
ternational Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions still ef¬ 
fectively applying the ban as 
recommended In 1974. 

Many members never did 
apply the ban, some regarding 
it as unworkable. For others it 
was illegal to do so. 

Australia lifted Its ban in 
1978 and has already sold an 
estimated $20 million of goods 
to Chile. 

New Zealand exporters 
mounted a campaign in 


February to get the ban lifted, dairy industry in the Osorno 
But without success. And In region sponsored by the World 
July there was a hint that the Bank. And in another aid 
Government might be project New Zealanders in- 
prepared to soft pedal on the vestigated and tested 
general wage order legislation geothermal resources in 
If the FOL agreed to lift the Northern Chile, 
ban. In ihe early 1970s when aid 

The ban is hurting. But Chile projects were being con- 
remains untouched. A trickle sidered by the Labour 
of New Zealand exports, Government. Chile topped the 


estimated by reliable sources 


Allende’s overthrow 


at around $2 million a year and caused It to be reshaped and 
growing, are finding a way sent to Peru. 


FOR 

SALE 



Kaiser Auto Glass 
Cutting Machine 

tether with loader and breaking table 
(Manufactured by Gulcksteel Engineering).. 
'he above equipment was purchased in 
mid-1977 and has performed very little work. 
As new condition 
Inlerested parties should contact: 

A.R.M. Macintosh, 

Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co, 
Australia Square, Sydney , 
N.S.W. 2000 Australia 
Telephone Sydney 20538. .' 


around the barriers but the big 
opportunities are being 2 
missed. ; 

In 1978 Chile Imported lO.OOfi ; 
tonnes of butter from the t 
European Economic Com- t 
munity. Another 10,000 tonnes 
were imported in the first six s 
months of 1979. Together with 2 
10,000 tonnes of imported ( 
cheeses New Zealand is S 
missing a potential $100 s 
million plus market for dairy £ 
products alone. 

Claims by the FOL that 11 Is i 
not alone iu applying a trade i 
ban are not borne out cither by 1 
Ihe trade figures or u walk c 
mound Santiago's shops. ] 
Chile trades with Russia, t 
China, Japan, the United i 
States of America, Australia. 
Eastern and Western Europe I 
among others. i 

Shopping in Santiago is a \ 
temptation for .any New I 
Zealander escaping from I 
behind the import barriers. ] 
Chile's own to per rent tariff 
on most imported goods 
permits the small but rnpidly 
growing wealthy elite the 
choice of goods from around 
the world. 

Cameras, radios, colour 
televisions and cameras from 
leading manufacturers, 
leather from Italy, perfumes 
a ad haute couture from Furls, 
gourmet foods from Britain 
and Continental Europe as 
well as the latest European 
and Japanese cars. 

That the goods are only 
enjoyed by the elite of San¬ 
tiago’s plush suburbs is not 
disputed It is part of the 
country’s economic plan 
implemented by Ihe "Chicago 
boys" versed in Milton 
Freidman’s monetary theory. 

The removal of trade 
barriers, incentives for in¬ 
vestors from overseas and the 
pool of unemployed living in 
wooden shacks and huts, the 
barrios, around the city 
boundaries are also part of the 
plan. 

Economic restructuring for 
those at the bottom of the heap 
is painful. The removal of 
trade barriers has sent many 
Chilean firms to the wall 
particularly in the textile 
industry and contributed to the 
20 per cent un- and under¬ 
employment. 

But incentives for foreign 
investors has already brought 
51 international giants to Chile 
in the last 18 months lured by . 
100 per cent profit remissions , 
overseas. ; 

The giants like Goodyear 
and Exxon from the United 
States — and at the other end 
of the scale the South America 
New Zealand Trading Com¬ 
pany — are attracted to what 
is probably the most lalssez 
falre economy In the world. 

Sariz executive director 
Mike Fitzgerald Is, alrtady 
Installed in offices in Santiago 
and doing business. 

■ Saiu Is a consortium of New 
Zealand companies registered 
earlier this year. Another 
branch has also been opened in 
Kuala Lumpur- 

• pitzgeraldadmlts that many : 

comphnifis invited .to subscribe \ 

were not infected indqiogso • 

otee tt became apparent, that ! 
tHe FOL Vrould notliftjWW'' ; 

V But Chile Still wants to teade 
With New Zealand, flte. te'.Pfrt 
lb a. happy relationship dating 

back ;to The *?0Os. ' 


Cl I mat lea lly, Chile and New 
Zealand have a lol in common. 
And in agriculture it is the New 
Zealand style of development 
the Chileans are Interested In 
adapting. 

Forestry also offers con¬ 
siderable scope for New 
Zealand expert ise.Sanz will be 
trading generally throughout 
South America, buying and 
selling where it can, using 
Sontiago as Us base. 

Fil/gerald says Chile Is the 
easiest country in South 
America to work from and 
though others, such ns Brazil, 
offer good opportunities for 
joint ventures In manufac¬ 
turing, the costs of operating 
are much higher. 

Keeping a representative in 
Brazil can cost $450,000 a year. 
Already Snnz has one contract 
worth around $8 million within 
its grasp and Fitzgerald says 
I here is no shortage of op¬ 
portunities. 

Politically, (here is unlikely 
to be nay foreseeable change 
in Chile.' Pinochet is rapidly 
taking on the appearance of a 
Franco though some political 
innnoeuvrings point to a 
ecitaln amount of control 
being exercised by an IR-mnn 
council of generals. 


Several civilians are in the 
Government including 30-year- 
old George Plnera as Labour 
Minister who is responsible for 
the recent reforms. 

A new constitution Is being 
worked out for presentation to 
Ihe people in a referendum 
originally scheduled for later 
this year. It now seems 
unlikely to be before 19A0. 

The labour plan was 
originally meant to be part of 
the constitution to be put 
before the people but it has 
already been implemented. 

Pinochet, when he took over, 
made it plnin that he expected 
Ihe military to stay in control 
for nt least 25 years to give 
Chile u new direction. 

And it seems he intends to 
become the “elected" 
President next year. 

The new constitution will 
give Lhe junta powers to ap¬ 
point a Parliament, which will 
then he asked to confirm 
Pinuchcl us president. 

Politically the country still 
seems as divided ns in 1970 
when Allende was able to head 
a coalition Government with 
only :i. r ) per cent of the vote. 

fun surprise move, (he Junta 
allowed (he country's 28,000 
students to hold elections this 
year. Political labels were 
banned but analysts, who 
like the students had little 
difficulty in determining the 
political sympathies of the 
candidates, estimate that the 
Junta collect oil around 30 per 
cent of lhe vote. The Socialists 
nod Christ Inn Democrats each 
got atmlher :») per cent. 

Internationally, the country 
is iv» longer the leper. 

rinoclict will be oinking a 
slate visit to Japan "at a time 


Live 


mutually convenient to both 
Governments", probably later 
this year. 

And Britain which recalled 
its ambassador after the 
torture of Dr Sheila Cassidy by 
the secret police, is expected to 
send an ambassador back to 
Santiago later this year. 

Chile is a country full of 
contradictions. 

Pinochet seen abroad as the 
hard-faced general is said to 
have the stamina and manner 
of a Jimmy Carter, always out 
meeting the people and vir¬ 
tually electioneering. 

Hoy, the populist daily paper 
in Santiago and the Govern¬ 
ment's most vociferous 
surviving critic in print, has 
been suspended for throe 
weeks for going just too far. 

But it advertises fn the rival 
and semi-official El Mercuric 
und has launched a "Friends 
of Hoy" to support the staff. 
That the paper will reappear 
seemed virtually beyond 
doubt. 

After the atrocities and 
horrors of the military 
takeover mid its harsh 
economic regime, observers 
claim life is improving even 
for the poorest Chileans. 

A meagre unemployment 
payment, admittedly way 
below lhe cost of living, is paid 
hy the State to all those that 
register. 

Strong family ties, where 
one SUM) a month Job is feeding 
many mouths, hns also helped 
lhe poor gnt through lhe worst. 

Observers admit that for 
tunny, the improve men I is nu 
more than lhe difference 
between "starving and Mug 
hungry". Rut they claim, wen 
that is mi improvement. 


a little better. 

Spend 
a little less. 

Check our reduced winter tariff; 

Stay in Rotorua 
at the Shaw SaviU Caravel. 

You can stay right at the centre of Rotorua’s 
world-famous attractions, enjoy international standards of 
accommodation and cuisine - fully licensed bar and 
restaurant, friendly attentive service, thermally-heated 
pool, the liveliest entertainment for miles around - and 
pay a little less than you ! might pay anywhere else. Gall ; 
anytime and let us.discuss yoUr rieeds. 
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NOW PHILIPPINE PRUNES FW DIRECT TO BAHm 

mmmm,emyMONmmmmirnm 

weenty f rom manna t) 



A new service, a new way 
of going. Philippine Alrllnej' 
luxury jets fly direct from 
Melbourne and Sydney to 
Bahrain via Manila every 
Monday and Friday morning 
From Manila, one extra fl$ 
now leaves on Wednesday^ 
three more flights commes 
soon on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. 

Enjoy the traditional hospitl- 
ity of The Philippines, the 
style of our in-flight service, 
the culinary delicacy of "U 
Nouvelle Cuisine" gourmet 
food. 

meABKm 

SWPOVfKMtMZ 

Only Philippine Airllnescan 
offer you so much value tor 
money in Manila. ( 

The ‘Stopover Manila paw- 

age allows you one night, 

a few days at an 

exceptional 
bargain 
rate-and 
Manila 
offers a 
world of 
shopping 
bargains 
while 
you’re 
there. 

. | 

show. t 

• Transfers, .. 

• Discounts at lew 

stores. - • , '■ 

• Discounted tou* 8 * 



Contact, any 
Airlines office 
oryourTraveli 

' * ■■ 
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Invention negotiators protect cancer cure 


by Warren Berryman 
THE Development Finance 
Corporation the other day 
negotiated with a multi-billion 
dollar American phar¬ 
maceutical company over 
licence rights for that com¬ 
pany to test and market a 
cancer drug developed by the 
Auckland division of the 
Cancer Society of New 
Zealand. 

Two pharmaceutical 
companies, Warner-Lambert 
and Bristol Myers are vying 
for licence rightB to m-AMSA, 
a chemo-therapy agent 
developed by New Zealand 
organic chemist Dr Bruce 
Cain. 

A licence agreement with 
cither company could result 
in: world-wide sales; bring 
New Zealand millions of 
dollars in overseas exchange; 
further enhance this country's 
reputation for pharmaceutical 
research; and involve Cain’s 
team in a shared technology 
agreement with one of the 


world’s pharmaceutical 
giants, (see NBR September 5. 
1979). 

Successful negotiations 
would also be a milestone Tor 
the DFC’s applied technology 
programme people who have 
only recently extended their 
activities to licensing local 
inventions. 

Owen McShane, the DFC's 
negotiator and manager of the 
Applied Technology 
Programme (Northern 
Regioni, said too few New 
Zealand companies were 
aware of the advantages 
of licensing. Fewer still knew 
how to go about gelling the 
best possible licence deal. 

The main benefit from 
licensing, he said, was quick 
access to world markets using 
distribution systems and sales 
techniques beyond the 
capability of most New 
Zealand companies. 

Speed was of greater 
essence than most companies 
realised. 



SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY 


McShane said, some just 
looked ul the life of their 
patents when they should be 
looking at the life of their 
technology. Due to rapidly 
advancing technology a 
product's life could be far 
shorter than the palent rights 
protecting it. 

In electronics, he said, the 
commercial nr technical life of 
n product could be ns short as 
three years. 

For mosL local firms the 
prospect of development and 
marketing from New Zealnnd 


would not result in maximum 
market penelrallon of 
the invention — the product 
would be superceded before It 
got to first base. 

A licence agreement with a 
foreign firm would bring the 
inventor feedback from 
foreign markets without the 
expense of establishing an 
overseas base. 

A licence agreement nlso 
had the advantages of avoiding 
foreign tariffs, material 
supply problems, and 
manulacturlng controls im¬ 
posed oy foreign governments. 

In hl,?h technology areas one 
of the greatest benefits of 
licencing, McShane said, was 
in the area of technological 
exchange between ilcencee 
and licence-holder. 

Many New Zealand com¬ 
panies were woefully ignorant 
of how to go about getting the 
best deal from a liccnceo, 
McSbnne said. For example, 
many companies did not 
realise (hey should ask for a 
front end fee of about ib per 
cent of royalties ami fees nl 
their projected maximum 


level when signing the licence 
agreement, he said. 

These front end fees and 
loyalties could provide the 
New Zealand firm with funds 
for both business expansion 
and further research, he said. 

Several of the advantages of 
licensing are manifest in the 
case of the Cancer Society's 
anti-cancer drug, m-AMSA. 

A cancer drug usually takes 
about six to eight years to 
develop to a marketable stage. 
Clinical testing can cost 
millions of dollars. After which 
the pharmaceutical company 
must publicise the drug and- 
inake it known and acceptable 
to the world-wide medical 
community. 

The financial resources 
involved In such e venture are 
probably beyond the reach of 
any New Zealand company — 
much Less the Cancer Society. 

From a humanitarian 
standpoint, the sooner the 
testing of this drug In prove or 
disprove its worth the hotter. If 
these tests are successful a 
large pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany can distribute il fur wider 


and sooner than could a New 
Zealnnd company. 

Drugs often have a limited 
commercial lire before they 
are superceded by something 
heller. In this case m-AMSA 
could well he superceded hy 
one of Us analgoues also 
developed by Cain. 

As regards putting m-AMSA 
on the United States market, 
there are strict guarantees and 
regulatory procedures In¬ 
volved which might be handled 
by a large American comoanv 
more easily than hy a New 
Zealand organisation. 

The royally and fees flowing 
into the Cancer Society could 
he used lo further research — 
though these funds, if and 
when they eventuate — have 
yet to be earmarked for any 
specific purpose. 

A licence agreement bet¬ 
ween either American phar¬ 
maceutical company and the 
Cancer Society would probably 
involve n long-lerm 
technulugicul exchange 
agreement between the 
Aim-ricaus and Cain's team of 
researchers. 


DFC commercialises 


state-based technology 


THE DFC's applied 
technology programme is 
about three years-old. 

One part of the programme's 
brief was lo commercialise 
Government-sourced tech¬ 
nology through licensing. 

More than 30 licences have 
been negotiated — mure than 
three-quarters of these 
Government-sourced tech¬ 
nology. 

Hut now private companies 
ure providing the licencing 
team with the bulk of the work, 
programme manager Owen 
.McShane said. It now has L5 
private firms on the books 
currently seeking a licencee. 

The programme will act as 
licensing agent for private 
companies whether they are 
DFC financed or not. 

For the service, the DFC 
charges commissions from 15 
to 30 per cent of all royalties 
and fees received. 

A 30 per cent commission on 
all royalties received In per¬ 


petuity might seem a bit steep. 
But McShane said overseas 
licensing agents charged from 
3u (o 50 per cent. 

He explained that the in¬ 
ventor gained the financial 
muscle of the DFC which 
might be needed to protect his 
invention from patent en¬ 
croachment. 

The DFC's commission 
might be split with one or more 
outside licensing agents in 
search of the right Ilcencee. 

Licence arrangements were 
usually made through personal 
contacts, McShane said. 

While the DFC's licensing 
operalions are still in an 
embryonic stage, It has been 
busy establishing 
technological exchange 
agreements with research 
organisations in Hong Kong 
and Singapore and then in¬ 
ternational agencies, as well 
as building up its working 
relationship with American 
pharmaceutical companies. 
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fi now, Mr Burton, I found the 

me. Now will you believe me when I say 
we need a Rotascan?" 

Rotasean — the world's most intelligent filing system 
^available on rent-to-own terms. 
Mfe^hureavaiiabie. 

WFI ° TCi P0 ' B ° X75 ‘ Tet7( 

Cwdi^tS T 0N: 0TC - p -°- Box 30*649. Tel: 663-784 
CHRISTCHURCH: OTC, P.O. Box 22-293. Tel: 794-938 

. ■' 2S84.X 


Give us 15 minutes of your time 
and we’ll show you 
how CPT word processors 
out~perform all other models 
hands down! 


15 nliiintn hi Jtmonnraii rr/iv more ituin Ci*T 
units hiit’i ninthly bi\ n in\ioU «■■/ in \\ ;v /.nrf.tnj 
in Jmr 12 months. 



Model 6000 


MM 8000 
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1 

Name. 

. *' ; 

•i •: 

Business.. 

P.O. Bo* 173 
Auckland .• 
Phone; 798-345 

• • r . 

P.O. Box 3418 . 
Wellington 

Phone: 726-007 j; 

Address !. 

Phone -. 


ComputerConsultants Lid 
the solution is simple ' 

To arrange for our representative 10 cull, pIcpB® phqne uV 
orclip[thiscoupon.' : . ' . i ! 








RO. Bax 2440 

Christchurch 

Phone:799-388 
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The best of 


Dean 

One night only - 2 hours of timeless comedy, music 
and guest star appearances. Featuring the best from 
the popular Dean Martin Shows of the ’60s. A 


It’s all here: 

• the fireman's pole 

• the grand piano 

• the “couch” 

• the “closet" 

• the stool 

• the stars - Sinatra, 
Goldie Hawn, S atchmo, 
Ella, Victor Boige and 
many more 


the showgirls 
the songs 
the sketches 
the surprises 
the soft shoe shuffle j 
the send-ups - 


Everybody loved Dino last time. JF? 
Don’t miss him this time. lafj 

“The best of Dean Martin” 



SOUTH PACIFIC 
TELEVISION 

In association with non-alcoholic Claytons. 

Saturday, September 2 
8.30 -10.30 p.m. 
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The drink to liavc 
when yoifre not having‘ ltIi11 ' 


A Claytons/SPTV multi-media promotion. 


Bay Sun 
shines out 

TAURANG A’S free 
newspaper, the Bay Sun, 
became a twice-weekly paper 
[n August as part of a 
development programme 
which has seen a rise In both 
circulation and pagings. 

The paper now has the 
largest circulation, paid or 
free, in the Bay of Plenty 

region. , k ^ r 

The Sun was launched four 
wars ago by Tauranga printer 
Don Kale, of Rugby Review 
fame. 

Kale had previously printed 
the Mirror a Tauranga paper 
which had prospered as a free 
weekly but quickly failed when 
it Attempted to become a daily 
in 107-1. 

A printer rather than a 
publisher, Kale entered the 
market out of a convict ion that 
the prosperous Tauranga 
region could support more 
than the existing daily evening 
paper the Ray of Plenty Times 
and community papers at 
Mount MRungnmii and Te 
Puke. 

David Basham of the Te 
Puke Times had the chance 
then to publish the Sun 

“All he wanted was to print 
it." Basham said. 

In May 1979, Basham 
formed a syndicate of three to 
lake over his own paper and 
the Roy Sun. Together with 
Hex Appleby (sales manager) 
and Zelda Morrison (office 
manager) they launched Bay 
Sun Ltd. 


V. 1 


Circulation, currently 25,300, 
has been expanded so that the 
Sun now covers all homes 
between Katikati, Tauranga, 
and Te Puke, with special 
deliveries organised to every 
rural dwelling, hospital 
patients, and retail premises. 

The end of the Te Puke 
paper was Initially a shock to 
the local citizens, but Basham 
said that support there for the 
Sun was strong, especially in 
advertising sales. 

The difficulties any paid 
community paper faces are 
demonstrated by the fact that 
the Sun now has almost twice 
the Te Puke circulation that 
the well-produced Times had 
at Its death. 

Basham said that future 
prospects for the Sun look 
exciting. 

The Bay of Plenty, which is 
the country’s fastest growing 
region after Auckland, is 
expected to continue this 
growth for the rest of the 
century and to be the eighth 
largest population grouping by 
1986. 

With this prosperity coming 
from diversified areas 
including intensive farming, 
horticulture, forestry, land 
transport, and shipping, 
Basham said he had a strong 
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I ADMARK 

local economy on which to 
base his confidence. 

“We are here to stay," he 
said. 


Agency comes 
into Focus 

FOCUS Advertising and 
Marketing Limited is a new 
Wellington advertising 
agency, headed by Chris Sharp 
who spent the last eight years 
with Ogilvy & MaLhcr. During 
that lime lie managed suc¬ 
cessively the Adelaide and 
Wellington offices. Before that 
Ik worked six years with USP 
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Needham in Brisbane, Sydney 
and Melbourne offices. 

Co-founder Brian Bennett is 
a former pharmacist and an 
alumnus of Brlerley In¬ 
vestments where he was 
manager or City Realties and a 
board member of some of the 
Brio-ley group companies. 

With them are Joanna Mears 
who worked for throe years for 
Japan's second largest 
agency, Hakuhodo (the only 
foreigner on the 2700 staff) and 
Simon Carr, McCann 
Erickson, who is both an actor 
and writer. 

Focus, which plans a future 
as a complete service agency, 
has secured its first account in 
Challenge Finance. “As 
financial advertising is one of 
the area where we have 
considerable experience, we 
have made it one of our early 
goals," Sharp told Admark. 

Knock copy 
draws fire 

WE APPLAUD the practice of 
advertising agencies ad¬ 
vertising their own services. In 
doing so, they arc endorsing 
the advice they give their 
clients. They are affirming 
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and demonstrating their own 
beliefs. 

We are particularly gratified 
when any agency selects our 
paper as a medium because 
agencies know how to reach a 
target market with the 
greatest degree of efficiency. 

So we feel a little sad when 
compelled to criticise an 
agency ad which appeared in 
our columns. The Ogilvy & 
Mather full page which ap¬ 
peared in NBR August 22 was 
headed “Confessions of an 
advertising agency." U set out 
to tell some of the company’s 
"trade secrets" and contained 
some succinct, telling, and 
apposite advice about the 
structure of advertising. 

It also contained what we 
describe as knocking copy. 
Examples. "95 per cent of all 
advertising is created ad hoc. 
Most products lack any con¬ 
sistent image from one year to 
another." **. . . most ad¬ 
vertising is impersonal, 
detached, cold and dull." "... 
most advertising for new 
products fails to exploit the 
opportunity that genuine news 
provides." 

“Most advertising cam- 
pnignsnrc too complicated. By 
attempting too many things, 
they achieve nothing." 


We argue that If you apply 
the tar-brush to "most" of the 
products fn a category, then 
the whole category Is 
blackened and your product 
with it. In this case, If you 
harm the corpus of ad¬ 
vertising, you must suffer 
yourself. Knocking copy Is 
eoun ter-prod ucti ve. 

If all the generalisations 
quoted above are true, then 
most advertising is a waste of 
money. We willingly believe 
that some advertising is a 
waste of money just as some 
advertising Is guilty of the O & 
M charges. 

But, taken In toto, the* 
statements are demonstrably 
wrong. They deny the com¬ 
petence of many advertising 
agencies who have proved 
their worth an the score of 
results achieved for their 
clients. 

We believe the ad would 
have been more convincing if 
it had stayed with a strong 
positive note throughout. 

We’d like to say to O & M’s 
managing director. Martyn 
Turner, that we’re certainly 
not anxious to bile the hand 
that feeds us. But this Is a 
newspaper that deals with 
business affairs and we feel we 
have n job to do, too. 
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DAVID BASHAM . . . free 

circulation. 

The new company acquired 
P^e Times publishing 
rignls and in August merged in 
we Sun’s new Tuesday edition. 

The Te Puke paper, 
preinoialy an eight cents paid 
eeKly, had shown steady 
circulation growth, rising 
rom an ABC audit of 1591 in 
1968 to 2536 in 1978. But 
“asnam s experience with the 
Tjmes during the days of the 
Jg-r Woert him of the 
, n f . ,cult,es of competing 
gainst a free circulation. 

' aJrw? gettln 8 P re “y 

; pJJJJ a t° u t the Mirror in Te 
r . e - he said. "It was 

-nl 1 ng even though the 

«»Mure clogged 

8 ‘^-by-nighf 
conf u«ed with 
Ihe S^y. and using 

f some o?»h« Pr i!? er and even 
[ Ac Z hJ? M ! rror >•*«. 

; wSuit ‘ hard tlme 

• UbSdMr a P rM Poroua 
WaW 8 2 | on 

, Sun L ? nd4 ° on Saturdays. 

Wh 0 Wa3 d l!n 0r tk LanCe Morcan . 

last tor its 

to Auckland 8 nn ie »h 8pent t * me 
Uadcr ' n H SI tha WeBtern 

(he paper fJS? Ncws - 5a,d 

tieaTof n,,»® lic y waa t0 8teer 
and 

ihe^LS? now ownership, 
feen resources have 

^afe a8ed ’ Wilh new 

pal" » 

® r , a ng equipment. 

9}mS Printing Cb Ltd 

® ln tract r6 [S ln ? thfl P r,n ttng 
-Bur-S J* I 081 instaUed a 

.-Wj onaj trichromatic unit. 
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DAfSUN 

200BJ9 


“ Economy, power, prestige 

.... and all the fringe benefits. 

This Is HI Dalsun four-cylinder mastery in a powerful new executive 
capacity. Dalsun 200B-ZX - the real two-IMre. . 

It’s a luxury package that delivers real valiie-for-money |n every way. 
From discreetly up-to-date good looks to elegant Inferior furnishings md 
appointments. From two-iHre, 82kW (110 bhp) pOwer-lo-spare, to the 

S tt. smooth, enjoyable ride, that comes with variable J rado steering, 
nky radlah and four-wheel Independent suspenrion, 

Datsun 200B ZX Is al this, plus unbeatable high fMMnlnge and 
renowned Datturi rellablWy. A two-IHre hixUry sedan |hal delivers the 
greatest economy of .si.quatty. - : • V- . 

VIsH your Datsun fader, now, and experience ».. ,mu 




Nfstan Motor DlUrfctiiorB &iZ) 1975 Ud L.M.V4), 


Executive-suite luxury 

Datsun 200B-ZX goes further In 
comfort and convenience whh these 
standard luxury features: plush velour 
buttoned seals; Landsdown cut-pile 
carpel, door-to-door, and In the boot; 
driver's door mirror; remote boot re¬ 
lease; centre console box; front and 
rear map pockets; multiple ashtrays; 
passenger vanity minor; tachometer; 
ampmeler; oil pressure gauge; digital 
quartz clock; Intermittent windscreen 
wipers; front and rear centre armrests; 
gold styled wheels; wide radial tyres; 
variable-ratio steering; l|lt-adjust col¬ 
umn; four-wheel Independent sus¬ 
pension; power brakes; tinted glass 
all-round..... 
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N0BOOT DEMAN D5 MORE FROM A MTStM THAN DATSUN. 


We are 
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Commission adds weight to film industry ‘Creative disagreement’ between film chiefs 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE Filin Commission has 
considered over 90 film 
projects since it began work as 
an interim body in 1977. About 
30 of these have been helped in 
various ways, 40 have either 
been declined or lapsed, and 
others are under con¬ 
sideration. 

The commission's working 
capitai, 5500,000 a year of it, 
comes from tottery profits and 
is guaranteed until the end of 
1981. 

Already into its second 
financial year of the three year 
period for which the Lottery 
Control Board has assured 


financial support, the com¬ 
mission has yet to hear 
whether the period will be 
extended. 

But there Is general con¬ 
fidence at the commission that 
the variety of films backed 
over the period, and the good 
public response, will ensure 
that means are found to 
continue. 

Films are one area of the 
arts where the Government 
has modestly Increased its 
slake in recent years. The 
interim Film Commission 
received $ 100,000 for its earlier 
work In 1977-7B, also from 
lottery profits. The Depart¬ 
ment of Internal Affairs, which 


stands the running costs of the 
commission, increased its vote 
in the 1979 Budget to $120,000 
for 1979-80, from $55,000 the 
previous year — though actual 
expenditure was $82,000. 

Before the Film Commission 
Act was passed in November 
1978, the interim body under 
Chairman Bill Sheat had been 
advising the Government on 
the legislation, establishing 
guidelines for developing the 
film industry and trying to 
build private investor con¬ 
fidence in the new area. 

Arts Minister Allan Highet 
said of the new law that it 
“provides for — a fully in¬ 
dependent statutory authority 


“LEGrAS- 

the most advanced 
legal accoonting 
system in 
New Zealand!’ 


How much lime in any legal 
fnm do partners spend doing 
ponderously detailed cost- 
control work? How much time 
do partners spend reviewing 
files, identifying accounts re¬ 
quiring action, clearing accoun¬ 
ting queries? Wouldn't any 
firm like to slash that time to a 
fraction ? 

Wouldn't any legal firm like an 
improved cash flow, more 
available drawings, reduced 
interest costs, and half the time 
for posting transactions? 
Wouldn’t any legal firm like to 
make more money ? 

Computerised system 
produces more money for 
less work 

LEG AS is a completely inte¬ 
grated system looking after 
all aspects of accounting in a 
legal office: time/cost recovery, 
disbursements, client billing, 
trust account ledger, firm gen¬ 
eral ledger, mortgage ledger. 
Details of all transactions on all 
files are immediately available 
for display on visual display 
screens - continuous on-line 
access to up-to-the minute 
information. 



CBL business policy 

We pi ovule specialised ■: om- 
putei systems to the commot 
cial world. Practical, applied 
computer work: designed to 
make you a greater profit 
through processing information 
faster and more efficiently. 

We praciice business and talk 
in business English - well 
never hide behind a barrage 
of technical jargon. Because 
we know that if you can’t un¬ 
derstand your computer man 
then communication breaks 
down and the computer will 
not solve your business prob¬ 
lems as it should. 

Find out the rest of the story 
We can send you a full bro¬ 
chure on LEGAS by return. 

Clip off the coupon below and 
post it. Or telephone and ask 
for the LEGAS brochure to be 
sent to you. 

Even lawyers need a little 
legal help sometimes. 

Auckland - Kim Walker 31-489 
Hamilton - Mike Bell 84-319 1 

Wellington - Ralph Martin 

852-939 

Christchurch - Ross Allan 797-480 
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which will play a major role in 
developing the local film in¬ 
dustry." It would encourage 
by financial and other means 
the making, promotion, 
distribution and exhibition of 
New Zealand films. 

The commission has powers 
under the Act to support films 
through the chain of script 
development, pre-produclion, 
production and marketing. 

Its main criteria in con¬ 
sidering projects are 
significant New Zealand 
content, and financial viability 
— so it favours projects where 
New Zealanders have deter¬ 
mining roles In the main 
phases of filmmaking, and 
considers market appeal and 
practicability of works, as well 
as their effectiveness on 
screen. 

The possibility of co¬ 
productions with overseas 
interests is part of the com¬ 
mission's role, as well as 
looking for international 
distribution for the films with 
which it is involved. 

There are seven members of 
the commission, under 
Chairman Bill Sheat. He is a 
Lower Hull solicitor and 
former chairman of the Arts 
Council, who has been involved 
in feature-film production 
since 1964. 

Pacific Films’ John O'Shea, 
who has himself produced and 
directed three feature films, is 
Sheafs deputy. 

Other members are Royce 
Moodabe, managing director 
of Amalgamated Theatres, 
Merv Corner, a member of the 
New Zealand Lottery Board, 
David Gascoigne, and Davina 
Whilehouse, with the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs 
holding an ex-officio position. 

There are four staff mem¬ 
bers, Including director Don 
Blakeney and Lindsay Shelton 
as head of marketing and 
information. 

Overseas marketing ac¬ 
tivities, according to Shelton, 
are now directed at selling 
New Zealand films for 
television, where the greatest 
profits lie. 

Sales made at the annual 
MIP-TV market in Cannes this 
year are likely to total more 
than $200,000 when all the 
contracts are finalised. 

The figure includes contacts 
made by the commission, by 
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independent producen 
took their own 01 ms to & | 
market, by Television ^ ; 
and by the National Film ifo*, 

South Pacific Televton! 
marketed its pro^' 
separately, under the TW 
Television umbrella. 

Top-selling films ^ 
Off the Edge 11 , “a 55 • 
Siege , and “Skin Deep". 

The commission repress 
independent film mabna 
the market, as well as fllmii! 
which it had a financial sub, 
and will participate on b 
same lerms again next ya. ' 

Financial help from tit: 
commission comes lo theform 
of no-in teres l loans to cue 
script development and pn 1 
production costs, which a 
generally converted Into it 
vestments when the film p : 
into production. II it fails topi 
off the ground, the loan cult ■ 
turned into a nwi-refisdift 
grant. 

r 

The commission gw 
financial help to films icto!) 
in production by investing 
terms negotiated with tit 
producer and privateinvesitrs 
— terms which are suppose 
give strong incentives in t 
vestors to back l«f 
productions, while gnty 
solid base for Ihe producer 
company. 

The commission's stab: 
generally below -10 perceiti 
the total budget, and it 
makes loans for the promrfi’ 
and distribution of films. 

Beside providing ptfb 
cash, an important part offc 
Film Commission’s role o K 
help film-makers raise pn«» 

money. Lindsay Shelica 
pointed out W JJJ 
commission ftjljj. 
“Sleeping Dogs" and »» 
were backed by jk* , 
vesiors, but in each case 
sources proved a ont *[' ’ 
Ihe companies 
were left high and dry at tb»J 
completion. 

The commission ^ 
- provide financial expert 
” and on-golng a^^ 
generation of 
spnwncd mainly by 
- Which no longer W 
financial meats 0 ^ 
film-making ventures. 
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' l lie World s Record Holders' 


by Belinda Gillespie 

IF the froduction lives up to its 
promise, “Sons for the Return 
Home" the Film 
Commission’s latest and 
largest investment has 
everything going for it. 

With a working budget of 
$500,000 8 year, and hoping to 
back up to five features each 
year, ihe Film Commission’s 
stake in the movie is probably 
betwem $ 80,000 and $ 100 , 000 . 

Marketing manager Lindsay 
Shelton says the commission 
ddesn't make a practice of 
announcing figures. If o film 
goes out with a price-tag on it, 
overseas buyers may adjust 
(heir offers accordingly. 

‘The loving, the righting, the 
parties, the promises, the rage 
— the desire,” says the 
promotional leaflet. 

The film is based on a book 
by Albert Wendt, the love story 
of a Samoan youth and a 
European girl, now in its sixth 
reprint. 

Wendt's themes nre key 
issues of the times — race 
relations, immigration, and 
cultural Identity. 

Director Paul Maunder has 
high hopes for his film. 

"The difficulty is to make a 
feature film which is both 
popular in Now Zealand, and 
lias overseas appeal," he said. 

hill ns which worked here 
wore often too thin in content 
fur the overseas market. Bui 
the unique feature of New 
Zealand society was Hie 
interaction of cultures, he 
p lints out. 

And with this ns its focus, 
“Sons for the Return Home” 
gels away from mere 
parochial matters and has the 
potential to arouse interest on 
ihe world market, he believes. 

’flic international locations 
of lire film — London, Western 
Samoa, and New Zealand — 
add to its cosmopolitan 
flavour. 

Maunder's other work 

includes the television drama 


"Gone up North for a while", 
and the award-winning leature 
film, “Landfall". 

He has a background in 
theatre and is known as an 
actors' producer capable of 
getting powerful 
performances out of his cast. 

Maunder himself did all the 
necessary spadework for 
"Sons’’, including the screen 
adaptation of the book and 
establishing a relationship 
with the Western-Samoan 
Government, • whose co¬ 
operation in the film was 
essential. 

Finance came from the Film 
Commission, private 
investors, and substantial 
investment “in kind’’ from the 
Western Samoan Government, 
Todd Motors, and other 
organisations. 

At Maunder's invitation, 
John O'Shea of Pacific Films, 
hccame producer. O'Shea is a 
member of the Film 
Commission, whose name is 
synonymous with the film 
industry In New Zealand. 

Scheduled fur release at 
Labour Weekend, “Sons for 
the Return Home" might not 
have made it for the plum 
October 19 opening time, if 
O'Shea had had his way. 

He wanted it delayed until 
1980 for re-editing, but the 
Film Commission decided to 
go ahead and meet its com¬ 
mitments with the 
distributors, Kerridge Odcon. 

O'Shea withdrew from (he 
film. 

O'Shea preferred not lo give 
his reasons for withdrawal. 

But lie said that Hie Tact that 
Ids name and that of Pacific 
Films were not on the credits 
or any of the promotional 
material for it spoke tor itself. 

There had been mure 
“distancing' 1 between u’Shea 
and (lie director of tin film, 
Paul Maunder, than was 
customary in such a 
relationship, and "at a 
distance one can't function as 
producer." 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 
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O'Shea emphasised that the 
film had his full hacking, and 
mentioned its "many good 
qualities," which are in no way 
compromised by his 
withdrawal. 

He referred also to 
Maunder’s considerable 
artistic abilities and promising 
film work for the National 
Film Unit and television. 

Bill Sheat. chairman of the 
Film Commission, withheld 
comment on what appeared to 
be a raw spot. Indeed, he 
insisted that NBH not record 
that a conversation on the 
subject had taken place. 

The relationship between 
producer and director is 
traditionally fraught with 
difficulties, according to an 
industry source, . who 
mentioned a "creative 
disagreement” between the 
two. 

Generally Ihe producer is 
the driving force behind a film. 
But in this case Maunder, the 
director, had initiated and got 
the film off tlx- ground. 

Disagreements relnling to 
the fine points of how the film 


should be put together caused 
O’Sien to move out of what he 
regarded as the other man's 
film. 

The situation was 
complicated by O'Shea’s 
status as a veteran of the 
industry and a member of the 
Filin Commission — though 
while involved in "Sons for tho 
Return Home", he said, he 
stood aside from his 
commission role. and 
functioned as any other 
producer in relation to the 
film, in which he has no 
financial interest. 

While the film-going public 
probably would regard the 
breach between producer and 
director of "Sons for the 
Return Home" as a matter of 
only passing interest, (he 
matter appears to loom large 
among those within the 
industry. 

Many expressed reluctance 
lo discuss it publicly on the 
grounds that It might 
undermine the success uf the 
film. 

The increasing artistic and 
commercial viability of recent 
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I*AD ACTORS...sons (or the 
New Zealand feature films — 
such os Sleeping Dogs, 
Skindeep, State of Siege and 
Middle Age Spread — suggests 
lo a more objective view that 
films made here are hardening 
off from rare, protected 
blooms to more robust plants 
able to withstand the chilly 
winds of the market place. 

With n hard act In follow 
after (lie commercial success 
of “Middle Age Spread", 
Maunder is hopeful (hat his 
film, with its greater breadth, 
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Return Home 
will do as well or belter. 

Hie industry, he says, is in a 
trial period for feature films — 
those within it are working in a 
climate of maximum good 
will, “for love not money". 

New Zealand films, he points 
out. have to stand tho same 
technical costs ns oversens 
productions with multi-million 
dnllur budgets. 

Crists nre cut through 
personnel who work for next to 
no financial return, nmi 
through limiting Ihe scape of 
films. 
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Freezing workers’ self "help co-operative scheme 

to a hall for lack of ready Bui under the trun <w 

K«» r'nlin lamas —I -f iJanlnflv £•«■ him CHSh. tO 10 DCr Cent mn 

It would have. If the workers "lumnslkail. i_ 
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by Colin James 
UNTIL not very long ago, the 
Whakatu Afforestation Trust 
was run out of a suitcase. Now 
it rates a filing cabinet. 

But there is nothing mickey 
mouse about the trust — a self- 
help co-operative of Hawke’s 
Bay freezing workers. 

The seven-year-old trust has 
assets of close to $1 million and 
a yearly investment of about 
$110,000. 

Add to that an ambitious 
expansion programme and you 
are talking about a substantial 
business by New Zealand 
standards. 

Already It has been imitated 
by another group of freezing 
workers in Wairoa and others 
in Otago and Northland are 
taking up the Idea. 

The idea Is relatively sim¬ 
ple; buy up or lease land and 
plant ii in trees; pay the 
development costs out of in¬ 
come from members (with 
help from the taxpayer!; when 
the trees are cut divvy up the 
proceeds. 

Translating the idea into 
practice among a group of 
people short on commercial 
experience has been less 
simple. 

The idea Is Largely the 
brainchild of one man: Mike 
Kltchin, farmer, freezing 
worker, union president, 
resident (comfortable ar¬ 
chitect-designed house) of 
Havelock NorLh, now pushing 
middle age. Turning the idea 
into reality was also largely 
his work. 

He has since helped set up 
the Wairoa trust and is ad¬ 
vising the Otago and North¬ 
land ones. 

Kitchin is no intellectual 


prisoner of ideology. For him 
the project is a practical 
exercise in self-help, not a 
weapon with which to create 
the new society. 

He did not get the idea out of 
books. At the time the trust 
was set up in 1972 he did not 
know of the successful Mon¬ 
dragon co-operatives in-Spain 
or the worker control ex¬ 
periments In other parts of 
western Europe and 
Yugoslavia. 

Even now, though he has 
filled in some of the gaps, he is, 
by his own estimation, not well 
read In the theory of co¬ 
operatives. 

Rather, like the organisers 
of the farmer cooperatives 
before him, he was seeking a 
practical response to (he 
problems of winter unem¬ 
ployment among freezing 
workers and the growing 
worthlessness of life Insurance 
as an investment. 

Kitchin left secondary school 
after an undistinguished three 
years. He then went as a farm 
trainee to Flock House, near 
Bulls in the central North 
Island. 

He "did quite well there” 
and went farming, getting his 
own farm at age 25 in i960. The 
late 1960s were not a good time 
to be farming sheep on 110 
hectares in the Hawke’s Bay 
hinterland. Wool had crashed 
at the end of 1966 and lamb 
prices were not astronomical. 

He worked his way clear of 
debt and got out in 1971, 

Then he took three months 
holiday, during which he read 
some of Bill Sutch's 
nationalistic economic books. 
From them he got the Idea that 
New Zealand should not 1m- 
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BASE CAMP... winter Job for freezing workers. 

port foreign ideas but find its while he researched 
own salvation. proposal. 


to a hall for lack of ready 
cash. 

It would have, if the workers 
had not been trust members 
who decided that there was “about 50 h riOLZST* 
more point to getting the trees shnrea & Jo nearRJ? 
in the ground than collecting cSfpelhagge^J?’? 

W 0 ? 158 - welcome. To drive the tria 

Since that planting, some 800 home, a limit of 20,000 fa! 
hectares of the 1200 hectares of has been applied on uy? 
plantable land have been put dividual holding, ' 1 
down In radiala pine. Planting Shores maybewld fantm, 
should finish in 1081 and with the approval of theta 
thinning and pruning by 1990, board. Few have been 
by which time, at current No interest Is paid on & 
growth rates (helped by a 70- shores. But after each yeuh 
Inch annual rainfall), the first revaluation of the forest, i 
trees should be within a few bonus issue of shares !j ng 
years of cropping and proportionately to ig 

replanting. shareholders to locreatt 

Trees in the ground at March shareholdings by roughly & 
31, this year, totalled $324,000 same percentage as tit 
in value, to which needs to be market value of the tea 
added tills winter’s planting, rises, 
worth roughly $30,000. Bonus issues startedatip 

The trust’s interest in the cent In 1975. This year's wi 
lease — roads, bridges and so per cent. , 

on — comes to $342,000, giving The current asset bickfyt 
total forest assets of about about $1.50 a share. 
$668,000 in March, or about There is one way raeolei 
$666,000 now. Other assets, can make income troaCi 
such as buildings, vehicles, project — by workingcd ' 
equipment and others, bring Many have, either for 

the total up to just over or months during the wiirtts 
$750,000. at weekends (exactly to 

To that also needs to be many, Kitchin dots if. 
added the 492-hectare Waioma know), 
station, 30 kilometres south of Up to 28 people wort Aft 
Wairoa, bought by the trust in for periods during the rift 
June at a cost of $175,000, but and more at weeketii 
probably worth more than Fourteen can be r 
$200,000 now that tree planting commodated on the blodbi 
and cropping planning per- bunkhouse or In rveighbmrrj 
mission has been obtained, farmers* spare i: 
Planting should begin there commodation. 
next winter. But they don’t come Justh 

That makes a total of just the money . In fact, many^ 
under $1 million. their wages, or all aaj 

It is owned by about 1150 expenses, in shares. Ron# 
trust members, who among $ 12,000 shares were "toqN 
them hold about 442,000 ju this way in the 
shares. They go up to cut sent« 

In the 1978-79 year p | flnti 0 r thin, or ptw* 

shareholders contributed because they like the fto*- 
$58,000 in cash, a total of up to nn( j because it Is 
$1500 a week at the height of And not Just «»•“> 
the killing season. members. All boardrawM 

By the end of eucli season the have worked on the P 7 6 
trust's books usually show a Kitchin contrasts this 
healthy balance; by the end of the directors of the 
the winter, when most pontes, like Forest Pro™ 
development work is done, <>our directors Know w 
they are dose to or in over- w j ia i goes on here " 
draft — around $40,000 now, in ^ belonging * 

the wake of the relatively short . , , , he Dro ject «' c 

killing Benson M ,«r. Sggjf 

The trust also has a $56,000 Cornelius, nominal 
mortgage from the Rural Hank inn nager but in reality 
on the Te Kowhni block and a croBH bolween a V*. 
$160,000 privnto mortgage on manager ond eomp*' 

Us Wnioma block. minlstrator, prep^ 

Mn*tl iif thf> IniHl momhnrN luiilflot. taking ™ . 


sympathetic to the S 


“New Zealanders 
developing New Zealand 
struck a very strong chord in 
me,” he says. 

From age 17 he had been 
working in freezing works in 
the summers, even during the 
years when he was farming. 
StiU with the spirit of en¬ 
terprise that took him into 
farming, he began to look at 
his new predicament as a 
“full-time" freezing worker. 

"Full-time" in a freezing 
works means for most, that 
they spend the winter months 
unemployed. 

So he put up an idea to a 
union meeting that workers 
should get together and buy 
themselves a forest. The idea 
got a warm reception. 

The next stage was a 
feasibility study, for which the 
Taupo firm of J G Groome 
Associates, was called in. 
Groomes had already looked 
at the block the trust now has 
on behalf of some local bodies. 
Kitchin himself was supported 
by the union for three months 
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TTie next need was bank 
support. The union’s own bank, 
the state-owned Bank of New 
Zealand, laughed at the Idea. 

But the National Bank of 
New Zealand thought dif¬ 
ferently. Attracted by the idea 
that freezing workers were 
prepared to help themselves, 
impressed by the thorough 
preparatory work done by 
Kitchin and assessing the 
project as a sound commercial 
venture, the bank put money 
behind it. 

Bank manager Lionel Or- 
mandy not only backed the 
trust professionally, but took 
up a parcel of shares himself. 
He says the project has vin¬ 
dicated the bank's judgment. 

Apart from the normal 
deposit-overdraft business 
generated by the trust, it has 
brought in additional account- 
holders — trust members who 
had not felt the need for a bank 
account before. 

Another early backer was 
Duncan MacIntyre, then MP 
for Hastings and Minister of 
Forests. 

MacIntyre leaned on the 
Forest Service to release land. 

Three blocks, all In Hawke’s 
Bay, were considered, before n 
1600-hectare scrub-covered 
abandoned farm off the 
Puketitiri road, 60 kilometres 
west of Napier and close to 
Kltchln's old farm, was agreed 
on. Its name; Te Kowhal. 

Tile trust obtained a 66-year 
lease. By (he time the (rust and 
lease documents were drawn 
up, the initial subscription of 
$11,000 in $1 shares had all 
gone. 

But more was to come, since 
most trust members who 
joined, did so on the basis of 
weekly deductions of 50 cents 
upwards (tho minimum is now 
$2). 

Even so, the first planting In 
the winter of 1073 nearly came 


by which time, at current 
growth rates (helped by a 70- 
inch annual rainfall), the first 
trees should be within a few 
years of cropping and 
replanting. 

Trees in the ground at March 
31, this year, totalled $324,000 
in value, to which needs to be 
added tills winter's plonting, 
worth roughly $30,000. 

The trust’s interest in the 
lease — roads, bridges and so 
on — comes to $342,000, giving 
total forest assets of about 
$668,000 in March, or about 
$606,000 now. Other assets, 
such as buildings, vehicles, 
equipment and others, bring 
the total up to just over 
$750,000. 

To that also needs to be 
added the 492-hectare Waioma 
station, 30 kilometres south of 
Wairoa, bought by the trust in 
June at a cost of $175,000, but 
probably worth more than 
$200,000 now that tree planting 
and cropping planning per¬ 
mission has been obtained. 
Planting should begin there 
next winter. 

That makes a total of just 
under $1 million. 

It is owned by about 1150 
trust members, who among 
them hold about 442,000 

ehnrnc 

In the 1978-79 year 
shareholders contributed 
$56,000 in cash, a total of up to 
$1500 a week at the height of 
the killing season. 

By the end of eucli season the 
trust's books usually show a 
healthy balance; by the end of 
the winter, when most 
development work is done, 
they are done to or in over¬ 
draft — around $40,000 now, in 
the wake of the relatively short 
killing season last year. 

The trust also has a $56,000 
mortgage from the Rural Rank 
on the Te Kowhni block and a 
$150,000 privnto mortgage on 
Us Wninmn block. 

Most or the trust members 
are members of the Hawke’s 


Most or the trust members budget, i a , n ° rorr e 5 pc: 
arc members of the Hawke’s minutcB, doing 
Bay freezing workers unions donee-and 
(equalling about u quarter of besides tending 
the total union membership). ComeUus whs 


an muzeaim 


mm 


The Fifth Annual New Zealand Motor Show will 
100,000 potential customers for the AufomoUve jnduWfj^^Jjj 
If you are In any way connected with the automotive ino^ it ; .v|| 
you cannot afford to miss representing your product?;^., 

trade and public alike. • ; ii'ah-Iti'jll 

•The potential of the annual Motor Show,has already 
proven, all major exhibitors at the 1978 


develops into million-dollar forestry business 


the trust to advise on initial 
plantings. At that time he 
worked Tor a private forestry 
company. 

Kitchin persuaded him to 
take some shares and when the 
trust got big enough to justify 
a rull-time forestry manager in 
1976, Cornelius took the job. He 
and his young family now live 
on the property th a house 
completed last year. 

The family aspect is im¬ 
portant. Cornelius finds 
himself performing something 
of a social worker's role. 

From the start the trust 
encouraged teenagers to work 
on (he place. Most of them 
have been Maoris, which is 
natural, since around 80 per 
cent of the trust's members 
are Maoris. 

Some have been in trouble 
with the law and others seem 
to be heading towards trouble. 
Kitchin says die co-operative 
"gives us the opportunity to 
look after our own". 

He and the current trust 
chairman, Jack Hamlin, have 
picked a number of young 
Maoris out of the freezing 
works and taken them up to the 
forest — “one of us on each 
side, talking to him all the 
way, jostling him with our 
elbows". 

Once there, the new recruits 
are thrust into a communal 
lifestyle, where they are 
treated as equals and at face 
value. 

They have little choice but to 
work - and at the speed of 
their fellow-workers who don’t 
like slackers undermining 
their enterprise. In return they 
learn a skill, get paid and, 
because the trust has a rule 
that one-tenth of all wages are 
paid in shares, start to build up 
an ownership interest. 

Cornelius gave the example 
"f pm of ihe workers at Te 
Kowhai who had come from 
the Social Welfare 
Department. 

At first he refused to 
talk to anyone, particularly the 
"honky" Cornelius who ran the 
place. Three months later, he 
was a fully integrated, 
outgoing member of the team. 

Cornelius says many of the 
young workers spend their 
weekends at Te Kowhai in 
preference to going back to 
town. 

"Some have got very little to 
go home to," Cornelius says. 
“They regard this very much 
as their home.” 

Few — Cornelius could 
remember only four — resist 
the Integrating process. 

is, therefore, not sur- 
pnsing that the Social Welfare 
department has made use of 
the trust to place some of Us 
problem-cases. 

Napier social worker Jim 
“ernes says there ia a good 
atmosphere at Te Kowhai, one 
hl»^ )rarade8hl P- The work 
sp&’°??! g , peo P le "develop a 

o»l Beln g far {rom 

K n whal aIso provides 
environment", 
SOn w bat the boys can do. 




MIKE KITCHIN . . . turning unemployment into trees. 


Another social sideline of the 
trust's activities is a proposal 
to set up scholarships so that 
young trust members can get 
tertiary education in skills 
related to the trust's needs: 
forestry, accounting, law and 
so on. 

Kitchin also wants to lake 
the Maori aspect of Tc Kowhai 
a stage further and introduce 
instruction in aspects of 
Maoritanga — carving, 
language and so on — for 
weekends, evenings and wet 
days. 

Originally the worker’s 
quarters were intended to be in 
a U shape surrounding a 
covered courtyard to make 
this easier. But there was not 
enough money so that had to go 
by the board. Kitchin Is 
determined something like It 
will come. 

But whatever the social and 
cultural spinoff, the trust is 
primarily about money. 

Cornelius says: "We are a 
business. AH decisions are 
made on a business basis." 

The return on invested 
capital, which will be paid as a 
flat percentage dividend per 
share when the forest is cut, 
was originally calculated at 10 
per cent a year. 

This includes the benefit of 
an annual Forest Service 
forestry encouragement grant 
equal to half the forest 
development costs. The trust 
gets the grant on the same 
basis as a farm would — the 
only difference being that 
farms will normally put in 50 
hectares here and 50 there, 
compared with Te Kowhal's 
1600. 

Costs have risen 
dramatically since 1972. It 
costs 18 cents to prune a young 
tree now, compared with 4 to 5 
cents then. 

But so, too, have estimated 
returns. The rise in the market 
value of trees has been out¬ 
stripping the rise in costs. 

The estimated annual return 
is now 12.5 per cent, which 
promises healthy nest-eggs — 
provided that trees are still in 
demand in 1995 and 
thereabouts. 

This does not worry Kitchin. 

"We are blessed by the 
capitalist system which has a 
hell of a lot of waste," he says. 
"They have looted the South- 
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east Asian forests and in the 
United States they have not 
replanted forests. 

“Our consultants tell us 
there is going to be a sub¬ 
stantia) shortage." 

And even If it doesn't turn 
out quite so rosy — well, 
Kitchin (old those taking up 
shares at the start that "they 
might get nothing back". 


What they do get back will, 
for many, be a sort or 
superannuation — money for 
thetr old age. 

For this reason, Kitchin is 
trying to persuade tax 
authorities to allow share 
purchases to be tax- 
deductible, just as life in¬ 
surance premiums and 
superannuation contributions 
are. 

He argues the merits of tax- 
deductibility also on other 
grounds: that the trust is 
providing productive in¬ 
vestment in a country that is 
going to need huge capital 
investment. 

Kitchin claims it is mostly a 
net gain to investment because 
it Is coining from people who 
would probably otherwise 
spend it. 

He also points to another 
social benefit of the trust — 
that it keeps a number of 
people off (lie dole and so saves 
the taxpayer money. He 
calculates that if (he trust did 


not exist, tho state would be 
paying out at least as much in 
dole money to the people who 
work on It as they pay in 
forestry management grants. 

Tax-deductibtlily would help 
the trust's expansion plans. 
The trust is eyeing two more 
blocks in northern Hawke's 
Bay and alms eventually to 
have 8000 hectares in forest. 

Already, the trust is thinking 
in terms of another full-time 
expert, a small year-round 
full-time work gang and more 
capital equipment. 

The official application form 
talks also of possible diver¬ 
sification into deer farming, 
livestock farming and 
horticulture. 

But not into the freezing 
industry. 

The Hawke’s Boy Fanners 
Meat Company, owners of the 
Whakatu works, have helped 
(tie trust with loans and free 
deduction of contributions 
from wages mnd possibly 
benefited from an improving 


stability in the work force). 

And Kitchin says: “If it £s 
good enough to get $9000 or 
$10,000 out of the company, It 
would be a reasonable 
proposition to invest in it." 

But he adds: “There is no 
way we could have the same 
degree of personal in¬ 
volvement that we can have 
with this." 

Shareholders' annual 
meetings, for Instance, arc 
family affairs. 

To Kitchin, involvement fs 
the key. "Investment makes 
people feel they have got a 
stake in something. 

"We are proving by 
economic co-operation (hat we 
can build a massive asset for 
ourselves and protect our¬ 
selves. 

"We live In a society that has 
a free enterprise system that 
works for some people. I am 
prepared lo pul n lot of effort 
into making it work for a lot 
more than some people.” 


Curiously, 

the favorite magazine 
of many businessmen 
is not about business. 

It’s Reader's Digest. Read by hundreds of thousands of businessmen. 


d3 


Cl 


Why? 

We commissioned the Survey Research Group 
(SRG) to find out. 

In-depth personal interviews with 40 international 
executives now show they enjoy the Digest for. 
leisure time reading.. 

Said one executive: 

• 

"In my free time I like reading an interesting 
magazine like Reader's Digest. It has become a 
habit with me." 

SRG reported: "There exists a definite tendency 
for the businessman and professional to categorize. 
magazines into those that must be read from a 
business/profcssional point of view, and those that 
are for leisure time reading. For many business 


elites, this category belongs exclusively to Reader's 
Digest." 

‘ *Digest keeps me well informed on a lot ofthings. 
Information which I use in day to day living. 

$RG reported that all the respondents had an emo-. 
tional arrachmenr.co the Digest. They spoke of it. 
with warmth and familiarity. To them there is no 
alternative, no other publication that offers the 
same important features. 

"When I'm finished, I keep the Digest... there 
are times when I go back to read an article again. I 
use it as a reference , J ' said one executive. 

The executives surveyed represented many 
nationalities and they were engaged in a wide 
variety of occupations. Further information oh this 
survey will be supplied upon request. ; 
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Conference pitches ‘quality in marketing bid 

A v-iT-v-nt ' . j 


by Bob Siotl 


THE Meal Board's 
disagreement with meat ex¬ 
porter Waitaki, which wanted 
to use non-conference ABC 
Lines to ship to Europe, has 
prompted a re-examinatlon of 
the reasons for the long¬ 
standing relationship between 
the producer boards and the 
UK Conference. 

A conference is a getting- 
together of shipping lines 
serving a particular trade. 

The lines agree to provide a 
regular service on the basis of 
an agreed rate structure and 
at the same time fight off 
outside competition. 

Conferences — seen by 
many as monopolistic — over 
the years have been the sub¬ 
ject of close examination. 

The Commission of Inquiry 
into New Zealand Shipping, set 
up In May 1970, produced a 301- 
page report in June 1971. 

Chaired by R D Jamieson 
SM, the committee concluded: 
“If one considers New 
Zealand's geographical 


position and the enormous 
distances over which bulky 
products have to be carried by 
specialised and up-to-date 
carriers, one can only con¬ 
clude that the conference has 
served New Zealand well.” 

Quoting liberally from I G 
Stewart’s book “The Ships that 
Serve New Zealand", the 
Committee of Inquiry's report 
notes that the conference 
system is thought to have 
originated about 1875, when a 
conference was formed in the 
Calcutta trade. 

By that time there were too 
many ships in the trade to 
carry available cargo arid 
competition was such as to 
drive many from the trade. 

The survivors found It was to 
their mutual advantage to 
reach an understanding. 

Stewart says that as early as 
1873 Shaw Savlll, the Albion 
Line and the NZ Shipping 
Company had agreed on 
uniform freight rates, while by 
1879 a further agreement on 
the carriage of wool and 
mutton had been reached. 



With a conference, says the 
report, sailings can be planned 
in advance and at regular and 
convenient Intervals. 

The lines in the group are 
assured of a certain quantity of 
cargo and can therefore more 
readily estimate the amount of 
tonnage necessary for present 
and future requirements. 

"Huge amounts of capital 
are required for the building of 
modern efficient ships...the 
ships that are required are fast 
long-distance refrigerated 
carriers...they are essential to 


the New Zealand trade. 
Standardised freight rales 
simplify costing for the owners 
of cargo carried...conferences 
pride themselves on the fact 
that all shippers receive equal 
treatment irrespective of the 
size of their shipments." 

The report notes that there is 
no scope for price competition 
among members of the con¬ 
ference and concedes that 
purists who still believe that 
free competition in terms of 
price should exist under all 
circumstances will naturally 
disapprove of a conference and 
get up the cry of “monopoly." 

“Bearing in mind New 
Zealand's inability to provide 
all the ships which she 
requires to carry her produce 
around the world, the seasonal 
nature of shipments and the 
necessity for some price 
stability in a type of business 
which, unless regulated, is 
subject to sudden and large 
swings in price, such 
arguments lose much of their 
force.” 

The report quotes Stewart as 





The pallet racking system that keeps pace with 
every step of a possible 3-stage expansion plan 


Hamilton Perry storage—-as your NEEDS alter, your RACKING alters! 


Whether a storage system Is being designed for your present 

■ .•- s fm mOB t in - 


R reniiBeaVr a brand new oompTexT it's bTiII most important to 
c • 


Why Bettle lor anything leas than pallet storage racking that 
-ace with constant t 


notonly keeps pace with constant streamlining — 
methods but alio allows extensions and alterations anytime 
the need arlsae. Here's an example ot Keylock 3-stege 
planning:— 


Ith constant streamlining of your 










It’s bolted, NOT welded . . 


Tlw boiled biased conaimcVan of every Keylock ' 

InatOJlatlDh la a mgior reason behind its adaptability.. 

- THERE'S NO WELDING OF ANY UNIT TO ANOTHER. 50 
changes to lhe pfen. dr removal and replacement o( any 
damaged aecttoh, causes much less disruption el far less coat 


THIS NEW KEYLOCK INSTALLATION VMS 
ESPECIALLY PLANNED TO ALLOW 
DRIVING FROM AISLE TO AISLE UNDER 
THE RACKING — It's <1 practical tnelhod of 
obtaining considerable extra storage capacity 
without cluiiniing the present operating system 


. V 1 A convenient and economical Installation. 

efficiently serviced by counter balanced truck 

A change to narrow aisle racking with 
suitable reach truck when volume increases and 
hl-rise handling becomes necessary. 

i t\i ■ ■ t The move to a complete narrow aisle 
system, with fully guided turret truck operation. This 
ultimate In storage Is extremely fast and functional, 
because the driver has no directional driving 
problems and the truck loads sldBways Instead of 
forwardB. 

MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, NO REPLACEMENT 
OP THE INITIAL KEYLOCK RACKING IS 
REQUIRED TO FACILITATE ANY OF THESE CHANGES 
— and even It a complete change of location 

takas place, all the racking can still be 
““ dismantled and relocated. 


so it’s easily adjustable! 


.With no welding to restrict you, your uniquely designed Keylock 
■ storage system ng vanlesa SIMPLE ADJUSTMENT OF BEAM 
LEVELS. FRAME HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS. Any BlMrahonB to 
stock volume* nr packaging are .easily accommodated — In feet, 
it's racking '‘tailored made" to both your present end future noedsl 
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all modes, one that b rfw, 
and also credible. Audi? 
was the most importaiato 

— cost? 


cer- 
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UERN1E KNOWLES 
lalnly is asset. 

saying that although rates are 
agreed on, there is still 
competition among members 
of conferences. But the 
competition is confined to 
quality of service. 

Stewart suggests that this 
competitive field remains 
wide, since membership is 
usually international. 

He points out, too, that 
should a conference fix its 
freight rates at too high a 
level, the resulting 
dissatisfaction of shippers 
may attract competition from 
outside. The only way to 
discourage this is by keeping 
rates down. 

Stewart suggests that by and 
large shipping rates find their 
own level. 

The 1971 repurt dues not 
regard outside competition ns 
a great force in the case ot the 
NZ — UK conference, because 
competition can come only 
from owners who have 


Said Knowles: U1 ™ 9( 
choice of important fackn, 
would be that of ceW 
The conference sy%, 
great asset, of coot* 
certainty.. '' 

As the Comralgjb 1 
Inquiry reported, It ofoi, 
service which Is plamid^ 
in advance, at standard 
freight rales, open ^ 
irrespective of the she j 
shipments and with the u 
ticlpants competing r 
grounds of quality, alfoj 
not price. 


A good quality serricti 
wanted far more thanids; 
service by most exponent; 
importers. 

As far as price Is court 
producer boards In $n 
Zealand have long been pa 
to freight rate negfe 
unlike the siluatko 1 , 
Australia where oily w. 
has this been done. 

It could well be fat. 
reason that the rate pels 
for carcase lamb to lie fit 
typically $440 from 5*' 
Zealand and $570 cii 
Australia. 

But because tbe coato' 
lines offer a good ^ 
service (a generally ac«T' 
point) at a reasonable pi. 
debatable point) It te- 
mean there is no wc* 
improvement, no roc' 
another line on the rw 11 
Perfection escapes • 
established lines laslf*? 

us all )., and a 

facing such cornpetittaK-- 
have to be so mud »#"• 

simply survive. 

There have 



available the “fast-up-to-date There have dot n^r---, 
efficient refrigerated vessels over Uic lOO-yesiW - 
which the New Zealand trade conferC nces of «*■ u 
requires." pushing in. 

It says: A fairly 

“ThtKC who at this point fccting New Ze ala ™ p . 
think of the cusc of fruit ex- lhe igoos, when J" ■ 
ports should remember that decided to scc^e» . 

fruil Is n sueclul ease. It — •-"'i" and 51 


_.led 10 ■ rt{J: 

truu is n speeiul ease. It „ ur trade 
requires a particular tarm of „ U (side the coof«ew 
refrigeration, and there are in *j^ ie y offered a gw;■r 

the world refrigerated ships nt competitive w 1 ®*, 
designed sjkk‘ 1 fieldly Tor the wurt i, w hlle 
carriage of fruit. If the trades and 

for which they lmve been built i nv ]tatlon to Join 
niut upon which they ore whether 
normally employed lire heno fjta much wj' ■ 
seasonal, and their iiff-senson .jerforman 0 ® j 5 
fils in with the period during a1) outsider 
which New Zealand fruit is to , 0 per cent « gV 
move around the world, thou Britain, the esW® 
obviously such ships may tie wou j d aB e 
able to provide 0 very oc- carrying 10 
ceptable service to New gaming to IpfJJLwid; 
Zealand. no decrease in 

"Such ships may be able to 'p ,ere JJL incr#*ll 
offer lower rates thnn the either a 
general purpose refrigerators reduction 
chiefly required for the New lines reducea 
Zealand trade. Price com- what do tney 

petition la therefore possible In ships in 

that case. It should be noted, world. 
however, that here again It la The PJ*Li p peri * ( 
not price alone which wUl other 
determine the matter. The aware 
quality of the service also It wo J^l e refidlo^ 
comes Into it. f ^thev^now-- ^ 

"We agree with the view that ^ e Mar keting 

despite the pros andcons of the JJ enough 

conference system, no critic of 1 w0 rkaW e " 
it has vet suggested a Sangeitients . ^ 

workable alternative ar L t JLta?anrf | £L.i 
arrangement which can TjJ a »tbep$'?!i 
provide what a shipper from looking ^ .w". 
New Zealand needs roost — that .. ^ op JJt 
high-class specialised ships, 
regular saUings to ports f 
scheduled, whether the ship is do lmj 
full or half full, and a; stable : PWALftf 
freight rate.” . 

Dairy Board ^ en ® ral ■ same h 
manager, Bernie Knowles,denwadtetf.ftSSf 
addressing the 1978 annu ®i tt ihak» 
conference of the Chartered 
Institute of Transport, listed a g2y D gtlon fjv 
number of requirements from de avojd o 
a transport user's point of 
view...to be regarded as a tna. . 
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State corporations ignore public interest 


Economics 

Correspondent 


AIR New Zealand solicitor M J Jf 

Neville made news recently 

when he told the Air Services AHA 

Licensing Authority in 

Auckland that the airline 

"doesn't look only at this 

nebulous thing called public VUfl 

Interest" when It considers the 
amount it charges passengers. 11 

Air New Zealand was then 
successfUl In its application for 
an 11.25 per cent increase in 
domestic fares. THE ECONOMY 

It seems like every time a- 

traveller gets on a domestic form of business organisation 


THE ECONOMY 


flight, the fare goes up. But f or the smaller trader. 


even though Air New Zealand Air New Zealand is hardly 


is 100 per cent Government- w hat could be called a 
owned and rightfully all “smaller trader". Further, its 


taxpayers are shareholders, shareholders number many 
the public may never know the more than 25. 


full story of why it has been 


traders usually 


necessary for the airline to register as public companies, 
increase its fare by so much so These companies are called 


public companies because they 


In its submissions before the open their shares to the wider 
Air Services Licensing public. But they are still 


Authority in Auckland, Air privately owned, rather than 
New Zealand claimed that It owned by the entire public. 


was "a private company that 
has a business to operate". 
The Licensing Authority 


granted its request to withhold statements. 


All public companies are 
required under the Companies 
Act to publish annual financial 


a profit statement for the An important principle in the 


airline’s domestic services and Companies Act legislation is 
Us 1978-79 budget from the that protection of 


press. 

What Air New Zealand 
means when it claims to be a 
private company is unclear. A 
private company is a company 


shareholders, creditors and 
Lhe general public is 
guaranteed by the fullest 
practicable disclosure of in¬ 
formation concerning the 


formed by a small number of activities of companies, 
persons, usually between two The annual financial 


and 25. It is the most common 


CHANGING 

YOUR 

COMPUTER 

PROGRAMME? 


The Situation 

Your computer programmes 
continually require change 
because your markets or your 
procedures change. Your 
volumes increase and the 
system becomes strained. 


The Problem 

Changing programmes is the 
bane of every programmer’s 
life. Dissatisfaction leads to 
delays and errors. 


Documentatlon- 
* Partial Solution 
Better documented pro¬ 
grammes are more quickly 
aw more easily changed. 
Commercial Computing can 
supply people to document 
Y°w systems. 
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Box 11085 
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justifications to charge for 
the provision of Government 
services. Charging can act as a 
rationing device to prevent the 
wastage of a product. For 
example, if there was no 
charge for visiting the doctor, 
people might have a tendency 
to waste his time with minor 
ailments. 


for it, financing by way of user 
charges is a more painless 
system than financing from 
general revenue such as 
taxation. 

The Government naturally 


by some Government trading * A member of lhe public who 
undertakings give rise to profit is interested in judging for 


figures which are somewhat himself whether the Govem- 


suspect. 


addition, accounting 


finances those things Trom practices vary between 
taxation where it is unclear Government trading un- 


ment is running its enterprises 
in the best public interest, may 
buy annual reports from the 
Government Printer. 


10 was e ms time with minor who benefits. For example, dertakings so that it is not 

auments. education may benefit people possible to compare the profit 

Tne existence of prices other than students tit has figures reported by different 

allows the Government a external benefits) so it is trading activities, 

market Indicator to determine financed out of taxation. ___. , 


the demand for a particular 
good or service. When the 
Government needs to make 
choices between various 
services, it can adjust prices to 
reflect the quantity of the 
services it is able to provide. 

Economists argue that to 
ensure that all resources are 
put to their best use In an 
economy, it is necessary to 
charge the users of any good or 
service the full cost of 
providing that particular good 
or service. 

Finally, when It is possible to 
establish a clear relationship 
between the private benefits 
from consumption of a good or 
service and the charges levied 


irioniri'.ii., n ii. One common practice is not 

hewever^are Nearly prTvmc a Govern-n. 

BwlriR 7 v trading enterprise Interest on 


But it may be some Lime 
before said members or the 
public can fully understand 
what is going on from the 
annual reports. 


two non ni D uiHn r„ ,ts capital advances when its 
the* JSL benefit^from 2?.!?-": 


method used in the past to 

I? show P rofUs for the Tourst While members of the public 

KiT SLouJ? ,B K3 y A ?! Hotel Corporation even when are pawing through ac- 
Nnw^ininnrt 1,16 department wou jd have counting texts trying to un- 

shown a loss U| tder normal derstand if increased 
accounting practices. charges are justified, they 


And, if Air New Zealand is 
anything to go by, it appears 
that Government corporations 
like things they way they are. 


but should these Government 
trading departments make a 
profit? 


All Government trading 
departments, including Air 


To answer this question, the n ow Zealand,' usually publish 
taxpayer must be able to aiinual reports. 

one iron iUn fl.nn<i(n 1 * 


analyse the financial 
statements of Government 
corporations. 


derstand if increased 
charges are justified, they 
won’t have tho energy to fight 
internal airfare increases, 
electricity bulk charge in¬ 
creases and increases in postal 
charges. 


These reports are tabled In 
Parliament about this time of 


Unfortunately, the ac- the year, that Is In August and 
counting practices employed September. 


NEXT WEEK: Economic 
correspondent analyses the 
annual report of the Ministry 
of Energy. 


statements of companies in the 
private sector are required by 
law to exhibit a true and 
complete account of a com¬ 
pany’s affairs and tran¬ 
sactions. 

In fact, the Companies Act 
goes so far as to prescribe the 
form of presentation a com¬ 
pany's annual report must 
take. And companies are 
required to present com¬ 
parative figures for the 
previous year. 

But while the Government 
has clearly laid down the law 
for companies in the private 
sector, it does not always 
follow its own prescription 
when it comes to Government 
owned companies. 

Apparently, the public needs 
protection from the actions of 
private sector companies but 
should rest assured that the 
Government corporations will 
always look after the public 
interest. 

Just what is In the public's 
Interest Is hard to know, as the 
Air New Zealand case 
Illustrates. 

Is it in the public's interest 
that internal air fares are kept 
low or is it more in the public's 
interest for Air New Zealand to 
make a profit? 

Politicians and the public 
seem to have an ambivalent 
attitude toward the making of 
profits by Government trading 
companies. 

When a company like Air 
New Zealand makes a profit, it 
could be that fares are ex¬ 
cessive. 

Or it could be a sign that 
management is efficient. 

Neville seems to regard a 
profit as an indication mat the 
company is acting In a. 
business-like manner, 
whatever that means, 

The Railways provide an 
interesting counterexample. 

When the Railways make a 
loss, it could be because of a 
desire to keep fares low in tbe 
public interrat. , But lately, 
some politicians have instead 
suggested that losses by the 
Railways are a; sign of inef¬ 
ficiencies. 

Since this Government took 

office, Stpte trading en¬ 
terprises have been-expected, 
to make profits: . 

To help , the enterprises, 
along, the Government has 

raised charges.... * j 

There , are several 
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“Benmorven is truly 
a masterpiece ” j u i y 1979 


' 7/ tastes absolutely fantastic. It 
has temperament and character. ’' 




* 7/ can be compared to a German 
Qualitaiswein 1 nit Pradikat - 
Auslese.” 

Qualitative in mil Pradikat. This is 
a designation of quality, which 
appears an the label of a good ■ 
German wine. 'Auslese' means wine 
made from selected bunches of 
grapes. 


"It is worthy of the Gold Seal which 
it received at the 9th Inter national Wine 
and Spirit Competition in June 1978 in 
London." 

"It has afresh taste* a strong \ 
bouquet and Is sparkty (Lively)" 



Leading NZ in the vvorld of vvine 
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Ratepayers’ revolution gathers momentum 
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by Itac Mazengnrb 

IT'S not quite the earthquake 
that shook the state . of 
California mid-last year, and 
observers who pass it off as a 
mere fad may be right. 

But those behind the rates 
reform movement say they 
mean business and insist they 
are serious about their cause. 

Already the movement in 
New Zealand echoes more 
than just a little of the in¬ 
famous Proposition 13, which 
was swept to victory Ln 
California, then went on to spill 
into a further 40 American 
states. 

But is New Zealand set for a 
ratepayers revolt? 

Wellington real estate ageni 
Bryan Weyburne is one of the 
prime activists for the cause In 
New Zealand. 

He says the movement has 
gained momentum in recent 
weeks — and there is little sign 
of that momentum flagging. 

So much momentum that the 
Wellington City Council, 


bearing the brunt of a storm of 
criticism from the Wellington- 
born Rates Reform 
Association (NZ) Inc for its 
"mismanagement and ex¬ 
travagance' 1 , has tried to draw 
the heat out of what seems to 
be developing into a national 
campaign. 

The association Look pot¬ 
shots at the council in a 
pamphlet calling on 
Wellington ratepayers to take 
a stand. 

Mayor Michael Fowler 
countered with an eight-page 
rebuttal. 

But neither side is prepared 
to back down. 

According to a Rates 
Reform spokesman: 
"Fowler’s reply is like a tomb 
of platitudes. He is defending a 
dinosaur; when the lights are 
going out all over Wellington, 
partly because they are being 
strangled by rates, he makes 
not one concession to 
economy." 

But Fowler had said he Ln 
fact welcomed the establish¬ 
ment of the association, "and I 


still do". 

“There are some persons in 
it who are skilled in their fields 
and I respect them," he said. 

But he expressed disap¬ 
pointment that the association 
had “undertaken no serious 
study of the council operations 
or responsibilities’’. 

He even accused the 
association of "inventing 
facts”. 

The argument centres 
chiefly around what the func¬ 
tions of a city council ought to 
be, with regard to available 
resources. 

Weyburne and his growing 
band say the Wellington City 
Council takes on far too much 
responsibility in areas beyond 
its sphere of responsibility. 

One member of the 
association said his interest 
was sparked by "the 
disastrous growth of a 
bureaucratic giant", which is 
more manifest in Wellington 
than other centres. 

Fowler's attitude seems to 
be that the council's many 
functions are "worthwhile 


local authority servicefs)”. 

It is just the argument which 
led up to the Californian revolt 
— that an overbloated 
authority was in need of some 
fast trimming. 

The Californians won for 
themselves a 57 per cent tnx 
cut or over $7 billion, and 
■further decreed that any local 
tax imposed (hereafter could 
increase by no more than 2 per 
cent per year. 

Proposition 13 was hailed as 
one of the healthiest things to 
happen in a long time. 

It seems a provocative 
argument. 

Rate reformers have 
established branches In Ash¬ 
burton, Dunedin, Christchurch 
and Lower Hutt to complement 
Wellington’s activity. 

One recent meeting in the 
Wellington area raised more 
than $800 in membership 
contributions. 

Next phase in the operation 
is to penetrate the Auckland 
region. 

Weyburne says the 
association hopes to bring 
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If it needs 

fixing*** 
talk to us 


Four Main Divisions - 
Engineering Workshop, 
Engine Reconditioning, 
Chainsaws, Parts Warehouse. 


r .fe 


repair or 

manufacture almost 

anything from components of 

bus, truck, earthmoving 

machines, marine or industrial engines, 

specialised mover equipment or machinery. 

Parts can be repaired saving valuable downtime 
and overseas funds. We specialise in Fitting and 
Turning, Hardening, Grinding, Internal and 
External splinlng, automatic rebuilding of worn 
surface, welding (particularly cast iron such as 
cracked or broken castings or cylinder blacks) 
and electronic driveshaEt building and balancing 
and truck wheel reconditioning. 




Finance 

Financial assistance available. For further 
information pleas? write to: 


Engine Reconditioning 
We have a heavy and 
light division and the 
heavy engines are 
reconditioned on the 
largest and most 
specialised equipment 
in New Zealand. 

The reconditioned 
engines are tested under 
simulated conditions and 
when they leave the factory they 
go straight into full work and the operator loses 
the minimum amount of downtime. 

We carry a range of popular exchange 
commercial vehicle engines, car and light 
commercial short blocks and car and light 
commercial vehicle engines, test run and tuned 
ready for installing. 

All engines are rebuilt to manufacturers original 
specifications and warranty. 

Chainsaws 

We stock the world’s best commercial chainsaw 

(Stihl) and a comprehensive 

parts and service division 

and we employ 

specialised staff for 

maintenance. , iRs 


Ports Warehouse 

We maintain a full comprehensive motor parts 
warehouse, staffed by skilled warehousemen to 
supply the ever increasing demand by Garages 
and Commercial Operators. 

We have a fleet of vehicles operating between 
Wellington and Auckland to convey the main 
bulk of business to and from our client's doors. 

Also we operate a distribution point for N.Z. 

^ a 8 y mitec * from cr dangerous goods 
building for. the Taupp and Turangi area. We 

materials ° uU range oI weidin 9 equipment and 


HAYTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 

for better than new 


Oruanui. Street, TAUPO PJjione 89-150 
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Auckland-based groups under 
its umhrella. 

Lobbying for support is 
already under way In the 
northern city. 

In the short-term mo 
association plans to set up a 
rales reform ticket in ns many 
centres as possible, to contest 
the local body elections in 
those areas. 


fKSBS} 

changes.) 

But the rates “revolt" i,. 

nSh?Fi e,S ” balUeif(n ^^ 

public arena by ordltn 
people, linked together J 
for the purpose of 


rotes increases whBbta 
don't regard as Justified.' 


Reformers define limits 
of local govern 


IF a private organisation 
continually overspends, it goes 
bankrupt. 

But when n city council 
overspends, it simply ups its 
budget for the following year. 

It can continue this practice 
because it has always had an 
inexhaustible source of money 
at its disposal — the 
ratepayers, say the rates 
reformers. 

But what if the ratepayers 
refuse to pay? 

The Wellington-based Rates 
Reform Association is calling 
on ratepayers to make such a 
stand, because "rates luivc 
become so high thni they are 
now threatening the economic 
existence of (hose wiio provide 
them”. 

The association claims 
Wellington is one of (he highest 
rated cities in New Zealand. 
Yet only one citizen In four is 
providing all the city's 
finances. 

Further, it claims, no «l- 
teinpt is being made by the 
city council to reduce 
overheads while it Is involved 
in projects which are not its 
responsibility. 

The association cites (he zoo. 


Rates reformers pMi 
hefty transport losses -b 
pectcd to reach aiwoU 
million for the currentyor.; 
saying the majority i 
ratepayers don’t In fact ai, 
use of the transport ferite 
Taxi drivers recta fe 
could make own-youisii 
minibus services pay alts|i 
one year, said Assxiiti 
president Bryan Weyt® I 
who attributes the tea) 
bad management. 

Rate reformers tet 
pensioner housing schn*- 
and welfare services ta! 
from rates, arenol functai: 
the local authority but i 
livilies which should betst. 
over by central govern* 
Fowler's reply: “1 
council will be happy* 
central government to k 
adequately finance this n* 
but until such time «t 
happens ..." 

Wellington City Cam 
supports a city solicit 
office, a dly valuer e: 
associated staff. 

Rales reformerssay-ac 

out this work to prime/irn-' 
as is done in other 
“What Is notaflsw&w* 


lllc iiaaUiriUllUIk \Tlli-a lllw tuu, mini la in* it --, . * 11 7 

the lip, the library, the irans- that WellingtonIndustries in 

port system,* housing big business “^ 7 ; 

schemes, welfare services, the approaching ? 12 Q,W.* 1 Newdick sees his role as one 

“overhionlcd” staffing annum", Fowlerlaison between the two 

situation and other functions "We need P rcfe )T “ m i» nies and as a 

which ore costing the people availaHe f . P tead for the marketing of 
ratepayer money. Involved . . ■ servicea ' 

Wellington's mayor Michael provided by the venture projects 

Fowler defends lhe council's people in the private drawn ‘H°2® u ^ ai| k 

position saying that com- not ns convenient, the sltuatlnn Sc°Us as 

porisons of rates per head of me list of tmg* requires 

population have "little • The town hall■ “l* 1 , 

validity", since differential # Several iflilor-raaffe^n 0 ^^ 6 ! s 

rating and the level of services planned by specific needs cSlt 5 ents 

provided are complicating cited as "“pensive \ ^ UC ul B u 0m " 

factors. nol economically*^, g**™*' with both 

Rut this Is begging the « u is nol the exMr§^ J?n t? d “Wf 

quest ion, according to the rate c | t y council to own addition to^martet where^ 

reformers who say the rates million worth o> 

load is Mprund unevenly and especially I Projects can be traced hSkh! 

that just 30,000 ratepayers con bringing In a f ineffective rnmrZ' C ., 

no longer be expected to • Government prtf j, . between manaaemonf 8110 !! 

supixirt the entire community, not contribute l 1 j- software people sImnSLim!^ 

The association suggested revenue; ^ t ■ Tbe 

Wellington's situation was • payments ® .^^1 fc Ihe beginnlna nr 
approaching that or Now York, do not allow to and already nrSnpH?? er 

“What a nonsense statement ns railways,,hoep I ^UareaeflotlaUn^wft^lho 

that is", came the reply. - and Pari amenl|r. emp^ gating with the 

Council members were Pefend in B JL/JP * 

experienced in money matters ownership, we 1 

and would riRVAr nllnw such a heat enflMVOur* ^ r IJU n an i A _ 


EDP joins 
consultants 

A JOINT venture commenced 
the other day between PA 
Management Consultants and 
. j p Scott 4 Associates. The 
project will provide PA with 
access to indigenous software 
expertise, while equipping 
Scotts with the capability to 
handle management oriented 

* , *Tlre«Tangement will enable 
both companies to offer their 
clients a mare complete range 
of skills and therefore be of 
considerable mutual beneift. 

In most other countries 
where the PA Group operates, 
it has founded its own wholly 
owned subsidiary PACTEL to 
specialise ln EDP work. The 
possibility of setting up a 
PACTEL operation in New 
Zealand has been explored but 
lack of suitable local staff haB 
proved to be a major problem 
said PA managing director 
Barry North. 

Several EDP projects to 
date had been managed with 
PACTEL staff being brought 
over from Australia, but this 
has sometimes caused 
operating difficulty with staff 
working 1400 miles from home. 

J P Scott & Associates are 
well established with offices in 
Wellington and Auckland. 

Ihe arrangement will give 
the software house contacts in 
senior management which it 
did not have before said 
managing director Phil Scott. 
It will Inculcate “a deeper 
understanding of management 
problems"—a factor often felt 
10 be lacking among EDP 
specialists - and will add 
particular strength in project 
control. 

At the head of the joint 
vdnture wQl be Ray Newdick. 
Formerly a senior consultant 
with PA, he has moved back 
into the profession after a brief 
interlude as General Manager 
of Ariki Industries in 
Blenheim. 

Newdick sees his role as one 
of liaison between the two 
sponsor companies and as a 
spearhead for the marketing of 
venture's services. 
The Joint venture projects 
will be staffed by consultants 
drawn from PA and Scotts as 
me situation requires. 

This will ensure that the 
earn carrying out the task, is 
ULor_made to the client’s 

Snv“ C needs J, Such fl com - 
JS 2 * armed with both 
management and comouter 
3 *®* «iU be a^ZIhte 
caution to a market, where so 

«J!L badl y implemented 
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Council members were 
experienced in money matters 
and would never allow such a 
position to arise, Fowler said. 

But the rates reformers say 
—wasn’t New York? And what 
about Securitlbank and JBL? 

Fowler contends such 
comparisons cannot fairly be 
made. 

Overseas, local authorities 
control functions such as 
health, welfare, education, Are 
services and the police. These 
are the areas which have 
brought financial problems. 

“None are the functions of 
local government in New 


ownersmp. ""T. - 

KuiSiS* Dp sector 

CSrSUff ; seeks staff 


changed. To da 
have not been 


nave 

nrt conStoM “S with thra,!. 

avenue ^SB? - 


revenue nsu ^ ^| • e v a n c i n g 
ing, and succ 


| w ; ?. computer 
^ y ' the DP business 


Zealand," he said. Goyerninoni ■ 

The association recently mind on a « 
gave examples of businesses council n® 
which were having difficulty About . tor 
paying the rates of the com- ; FWW'W 
mercial areas. 0# 

Fowler said the information ; "encourege^.t.-.^j 
was “irrelevant’’. In' moat. council 
cases rates did not form a Its •<(?{'( 

significant . segment of.' e-xpah® 
business operating costs. manage^ . .-^ bOT 
A large slice of rates wenf; trtYPjJjSjif. 
toward maintaining the public ! equitapJ 6 . , 
transport system which 
brought : business to the --.(SfliiW®^ « 

.commercial area, he said; •• - out, ■' 
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COMPUTERS 

itself continues to suffer from 
a drastic shortage of trained 
personnel. 

This lack of people to service 
the country's increasingly 
pervasive computer equip¬ 
ment is to be brought directly 
to the attention of Cabinet, 
following the emergence of a 
report from the Com¬ 
munications Advisory Council. 

The council, an advisory 
body to Government on 
matters of communications 
and the closely associated field 
of computing, surveyed the DP 
staffing position through 
questionnaires to 300 computer 
installations. 

It quantifies the DP staff 
supply as 20 per cent short of 
currenL demand. The report 
recommends some “short¬ 
term" solutions to the 
problem, says the council's 
executive officer, Clarry 
Webber, but its detailed 
contents will not be made 
public until after the 
presentation to Cabinet. 

The 20 per cent figure, says 
Webber, Is confirmed by DP 
managers and bodies such as 
the Computer Society and the 
Slates Services Commission, 
with whom the report has been 
discussed. 

Enthusiasm for the business 
is certainly not lacking; school 
leavers and university 
graduates are taking In¬ 
creasing interest in the well- 
paid computer field. One big 
shortcoming, it is generally 
agreed, is in the availability of 
suitable training, and the 
willingness of potential em¬ 
ployers to accept "trainees", 
even trainees with good and 
specific academic 
qualifications. What they are 
seeking is people with “ex¬ 
perience"; and experience, 
unfortunately, is only gained 
by obtaining work In the first 
place. 

This tends to bring an in¬ 
creasing gravitation towards 
Government posts, where 
trainees tend to be more 
readily accepted. The Health 
Departments DP division, in 
particular, has a well 
developed training scheme, 
but tends to lose Its trained 
programmers and analysts in 
a fairly short time to the better 
paid private sector. 

Director of the division, 
Eddie Cox, describes the 
situation as “a scandal”. 

Some form of specific 
subsidy for organisations 
taking on DP trainees could, 
therefore be an appropriate 
measure. 

An additional ' problem 
facing New Zealand, however, 
is the attraction of much 
higher rates of pay across the 
Tasman. 

While New Zealand DP 
people have always looked 
favourably at the prospect of 
an Australian position, there 
have recently been signs that: 
Australian employers 
themselves arto becoming 
more actively interested in. 
recruiting from 1 this Country." 

This presents the prohlem of 
preventing our.i own trained, 
people from-. drifting : to 
Australia^ and insuring that 
pari, at.least; oftheperpetual.: 
international, drift f of .DP.- 
personnel * corties 'not. “ tff j 
Australia, but Here. \ 


It will be interesting to see 
whether CAC and Government 
deliberations come up with 
any better Ideas; perhaps, as 
one agency director once 
suggested, a reinstatement of 
the assisted passage to New 
Zealand, specifically Tor DP 
personnel. 


Fair hides 
computers 

by Stephen Bell 

WITH the amount of attention 
being directed on computers 
as the outstanding example of 


Olivetti, represented on the 
Italian stand by its New ’ 

Zealand agent Armstrong and 
Springhalt, showed the P6060 
small computer, as well as two 
models of its TES word 
processor series and the latest 
entry in the “power-typing" 
area, the ET 221 "electronic 
typewriter". 

Exposure of the machines 
should help to broaden the 
public's perspective of Olivetti pov go typing 
as a supplier of typewriters 
and accounting machines, said LED display and 
spokesman Martin Turner. ches for such : 

They are competing in the automatic justil 
market against companies machine looks 1 
better known as computer like a typewriter 
suppliers; for example Only 830 chi 
Hewlett-Packard, with its 9800 memory are prov 
series. it suitable for r 

Nevertheless, some market tasks, rather 






Italy offers latest entry 


progressive technology onp wcvcnneiess, some marKct 
pres h ence Ve “f^ompuuJg 

equipment at the World Trade ° f SCVera 

WelHnston^the othe^rinif ^ . Good response was reported 


Wellington the other day. 

Yet the computer equipment 
which was present was well 
hidden, among machinery 
ranging from a Korean 
automatic telephone dialler to 
a Chinese loom. 

Of the big United Slates and 
United Kingdom computer 
manufacturers there was no 
sign. 

It was left to Italy and New 
Zealand to present the 


at the fair, but most of the 
public's attention, not sur¬ 
prisingly, was being devoted to 
the "power typing" equip¬ 
ment. 

The TES machines with 
their lack of a large screen, 
have already made Die line 
between typewriter end word 
processor hard to draw. The 
ET 221 goes even further in the 
typewriter direction, omitting 
the other obvious “computer" 
feature, the floppy disc 


exhibition's “pure" computing storage. 

equipment. Apart from the slngle-ilne 


LED display and a few swit¬ 
ches for such functions as 
automatic justification, the 
machine looks and behaves 
like a typewriter. 

Only 830 characters of 
memory are provided, making 
it suitable for routine office 
tasks, rather than the 
specialist paragraph-shuffling 
and variable field insertion of 
the word processors. 

The WP machines' ability to 
correct text on the display Is 
supplemented on the ET 221 
with a normal electric 
typewriter correction ribbon. 

The machine can also store 
10 "form layouts", allowing 
Ms type-head to skip directly to 
Ihe first character of each field 
to be entered on a form. 

Zilab, of Auckland, showed 
Its Zilog Z-80-bascd 
microprocessor in its capacity 
as o pure computer, as well as 
ln its best known role, driving 
a plotter for drawing ar¬ 
chitectural plans. 

Representative Peter 


Moosberger said the company 
had originally intended to 
come for only part of the fair's 
nfn, but, in the face of good 
response, decided to stay for 
the whole period. 

The fair was rewarding not 
only from the point of view of 
public interest, but also 
because it offered a chance to 
interface with other exhibiting 
companies, in machine-tool 
and similar fields, who could 
present a potential market for 
microprocessor control. 

.The microprocessor made 
itself obvious on one other 
stand in the Now Zealand 
court, that of Solid State 
Equipment, showing 
dataloggers. 

A banner proclaimed “The 
Microprocessor — 
Tomorrow's Technology 
Today. Unfortunately, while 
plentifully equipped with 
literature, the stand was 
devoid of company 
representatives on the three 
occasions NBR visited it. 


M(M Gim-. 





' In Malaysia, toe are taujght from an early age that to give of 
. yourself Is to truly give. 

This tmditlbH of generous giving we now carry with us across 
three continents. 

InDC10 flights from Tokyo, Hong Kong, Sydney, Melbourne, 
j . Kuwait, Frankfurt and London. * *. 

• ; *|n*o wide, network of flights to a greater number of Aai^n: 

. destinations than any other airline.' ■ : ;. f 
w% v ^ MAS Is Malaysltfs gift to thd trgveilereof the X / ■) ^:' I • 

k: j-v; 1 . world/aglftbfgdld. ' Vv ,: 
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Financial advertising up for control exercise 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE Securities Commission's 
124 page tome — Background 
Paper on Financial Ad* 
verlislng Control was released 
last week as a guide for those 
who want to make submissions 
on proposed regulation to 
control financial advertising. 

The background paper 
contains the commission's 
suggestions on broad areas of 
activity which could be looked 
al by those making sub¬ 
missions, who should Indicate 
their intention to the com¬ 
mission by September 30. (If 
the commission continues to 


issue “backgrounders" of this 
size its records space will need 
extension.) 

The background paper 
(available from the com¬ 
mission for $10) is too ex¬ 
tensive for detailed 
examination in an article, but 
some sections are worth 
comment. Referring to offers 
of securities to the public, the 
document says: 

"Those who make offers to 
the public Lake pains to 
develop a good name — a 
warm public Image. They do it 
by advertisements, but more 
subtly perhaps by 'inspired* 


programmes on radio and 
television and by agreeable 
references in the press. What 
is here to come under legal 
control? Amongst those who 
know the financial scene, an 
intensified campaign of image- 
building is a well recognised 
danger signal. Do wc< broad¬ 
cast that fact, and leave it 
there — or do we want a law 
upon it, and if so, what law?” 

"There is a lot of money in 
all this. Advertising is a 
substantial source of revenue 
for Lhe media, for advertising 
agents, mailing agencies and 
public relations consultants. 


We will consult with them. 

"We would like to hear 
from others. Examples of 
practices regarded as ob¬ 
jectionable will interest us — 
we are collecting some — and 
would like more”. 

The question of these 
preliminary "presentations” 
may create problems for (he 
commission. The build-up 
involved In the issue of shares 
to the public is an example. 

At present two 
organisations, Fisher and 
Paykel and the Australia and 
New Zealand Banking group 
are planning share Issues to 


Handle your entire range of duplicating requirements 
with unsurpassed simplicity and cost efficiency. 
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A most profitable investment for both 
in-house and commercial duplicating. 
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The fully automatic, high productivity way to 
handle all in-house offset copying jobs with 
non-specialist machine operators. 

The sophisticated integrated-circuit controlled 
Ricoh 2600 enables organisations in all fields 
— business, industry, local and central 
government, science, education, the arts — to 
print any number of high-quality copies of a 
wide range of originals, including photographs 
and fine line drawings, in single or multiple 
colours. Modular inking units make colour 
changes exceptionally quick and easy. 

• Can be loaded with up to 30 masters which 
are automatically fed and ejected. Varying 
numbers of copies can be pre-set and 
printed from each master. 

• All functions operate under integrated 
circuit programme control. 

• Prints up to 7,200 copies an hour on paper 
up to 280mm x 390mm. 

• No special operator nor long operator 
training needed. 

• 10-key push button operation quickly and 
accurately adjusts print conditions to suit all 
types of materials, masters, paper quality 
and volume. 
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For full details of this remarkably sophisticated machine contact' ' 

N. McO't UG ALL & COMPANY LIMITED, 

PO Box 1299, Auckland, Telephone ,775-762 PO Box 14-051, Wellingto^Telephone 872-158 

Distributors throughout New Zealand 31KU 
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the public. 

II Is no reflection on those 
financially sound and well 
managed companies to suy 
that their issues are awaited 
with growing expectation. 

The expcctnlion arises from 
preliminary nu noun cements 
and comments (hut such action 
is proposed. The investing 
public, therefore can be ex¬ 
pected to take considerable 
interest In the issues, and to 
look for participation even 
before a prospectus is filed. 

Every sharebroker and 
financial adviser will tell a 
potential subscriber to wait 
until the details are known 
about terms of issues, par¬ 
ticularly al times when 
alternative investments may 
be attractive. 

But it is a far bet that well- 
publicised share issues from 
strong organisations will lead 
some people to grab an ap¬ 
plication form, with minimal 
reading of the offer 
documents- Again that is no 
reflection on the companies 
making the offers, because the 
prospectuses enrry easily 
readable warnings that the 
document should be discussed 
with a professional person. 

The problem is where to 
draw the line between 
legitimate publicity and 
exercises designed to unsure a 
successful float, which can 
overstep the boundary of 
legitimacy. 

Self-regulation is a second 
matter under commission 
consideration. The 
background paper says the 
commission would welcome 
submissions from in (crested 
parties as to the role of self- 
regulation twtli by the inedin 
and by advertisers and their 
respective organisation. 

Reference Is made to a 
Canadian report, ultactics! to 
the paper, which raises the 
suggestion that there should be 
power to require a named 
entity to file with an ad¬ 
ministrator all sales literature 
and advertising material nt 
least seven dayB prior to Us 
use. The commission asks 
whether this would be a useful 
suggestion for New Zealand. 

The rules of the English 
Independent Broadcasting 
Authority on financial ad¬ 
vertising are also attached to 
the paper. 

They are Interesting, 
because they prohibit the use 
of "celebrated entertainer, 
writers or sportsmen" to 
present, endorse or recom¬ 
mend any investment or 
savlngB offer (take note, New 
Zealand Government when 
advertising your cash loans 
and savings stocks). 

Ibe commission has set as 
"stage two” of the regulatory 
exercise the question of 
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comments on speak 
securities, Including & 
vestment advisers be( 
writers. This matter hi 
received little attention in Kn 
Zealand. 

Financial writers, andofe 
commentators, can hi, ( 
connections with the securitis 
on which they comment (ufc 
present writer Is well swan, 
see the notation at the eodt! 
the investment column k 
P age 20 which will be w- 
tinued In order to overeat! 
any problems). 

It seems desirable that sat! 
control should be exercisedi: 
this area, even if Itlsoobi 
disclosure of interest. 

Should people in 
posi lions disclose whether fey 
or their inveslmenl mg 
m it tees and so on holdfe 
shares which they rewi 
mend, to avoid any possIS 
misunderstanding? 

Should the range of t 
vestment advisers, ouUii 
the formal organlsationsoffe 
Stock Exchange Assoc [sb 
and similar groups, h 
registered, licensed, required 
to disclose their interests <r 
provide other relevant i: 
formation? 

They have to do one or n hr 
of these things in ojfc 
countries, ‘ but New Win 
has never applied itself jo any 
potential conflicts ® 
arise in these 
(Again this quest© W™ ' 
the present writer 
objection to sensible rule* 
the subject.) , 

The commission ™ 

probably get to these B»ik- 
after dealing wi |h 8 en 
financial advertising. 


HASyOUR 

STAFTH® 

BONNIE 

CORBET' 
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Analysing annual accounts 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 19, 1979—25 


by Peter V O'Brien 
WILKINS and Davies Con¬ 
struction Ltd improved its 
performance In the year to 
March. but the condition of the 
annual report needs further 
improvement. 

Tbe document released last 
week Is deficient in several 
areas which would interest 
shareholders. Perhaps the 
partial acquisition by Fletcher 
Holdings Ltd might remedy 
some of the defects. 

The main fault is the lack of 
reference to ‘‘work in 
progress" In the chairman’s 

comments. 

Work In progress is vital In a 
construction company's 
balance sheet, because It in¬ 
dicates (he possible state of the 
company's trading in the 
period after the balance date. 

Wilkins and Davies 
provision for work in progress 
fell from $3.9 million in 1978 to 


$2.7 million. The net figure 
comprises $45,556,000 (1978, 
$37,273,000) as "valuation of 
work in progress” less 
$42,841,000 ($33,370,000) for 
"progress payments 
received", leaving a balance 
of $2.7 million ($3.9 million). 

There is no elaboration of 
this figure in the report, so the 
reader is left to wonder if a fall 
in the value of contracts yel to 
be completed will affect the 
company's performance this 
year. It may not, but in that 
case the report should say so. 

In spite of a $ 1.2 million 
decline in work in progress, 
current assets went up $540,300 
to $5,698,501. 

A $600,000 lift in bank 
balances and cash on hand, 
and term deposits of $753,379 
(nil in 1978) were the main 
reasons for the increase in 
current assets, although a 
$430,000 increase in debtors 
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and prepayments assisted the 
liquidity Improvement. 

(The company has a bank 
overdraft liability - secur ed 

amounting to (he substantia] 
sum of $ 160 , compared with a 
nu entry in the previous year.) 

In view of the natural 
preoccupation with industrial 
relations, including the 
notorious Mangere Bridge 
problems, it is not surprising 
that the chairman's review 
should concentrate on those 
matters. 

Room could have been found 
for comments on changes in 
the financial condition, par¬ 
ticularly as eight pages of the 
26 page report comprise 
photographs of completed or 
proposed construction 
projects. 

It would be useful to have an 
Indication of detailed expenses 
incurred in earning the year’s 
operating, although that 
omission is common In New 
Zealand company reports. 

Turnover was $1.65 million 
higher at $27.5 million, and 
operating profit was $090,000, 


compared with $307,743 in (he 
previous year, after allowance 
for general income, and 
charging (he expenditure 
which has to he disclosed In the 
accounts, under the provisions 
of the Companies Act. 

The company reduced its 
Investment in plant, vehicles 
and equipment during the 
year, and sold an investment 
in BF Goodrich Chemical 
(NZ) Ltd. The capital gain 
from realisation of plant was 
$218,228, while the sale of in¬ 
vestments produced a capital 
profit of $206,375. 

’Hie BF Goodrich Chemical 
investment was recorded in 
the books at $18,000, so the sale 
value was $224,375.' (Another 
investment of $ 28,000 in 
Popolan Products Lid was 
written off, and therefore does 
not appear to affect the 
calculation.) 

Hie profit on sale of in¬ 
vestment raises the general 
question, which goes beyond 
Wilkins and Davies accounts, 
of valuing investments in 
private companies when they 


arc owned in public com¬ 
panies. 

A hook value of $1 a share 
resulted in a sales value of 
$12.46 a share — say $12.50 (or 
$13.50 if the profit is net of 
Pozzolan), 

Keeping such investments In 
the hooks at par distorts ac¬ 
counts, and can produce a 
false impression of n com¬ 
pany's true worth. 

The report is unclear on the 
reasons for a substantial 
disposal of plant and equip¬ 
ment, which was reduced from 
a "cost price" of $6,853,000 in 
1978 to a 1979 "cost price" 
‘both figures before ac¬ 
cumulated depreciation) of 
$6,645,000, but It may have 
something to do with the 
winding-up of the Mangere 
Bridge contract, or the 
completion of other work on 
hand. 

The resulting capital profit 
of $ 218 , 228 . after a probable 
depreciation writeback, is n 
healthy boost to capital 
reserves, which were $251,317 
at balance date, compared 


with only $1299 in the previous 
year. 

The report has credit 
features, including an in¬ 
teresting graphic description 
of movements in capital, 
shareholders funds, turnover, 
assets employed, net profit, 
capita) profits, and earning 
rates. 

The profit and earning rate 
graphs have substantial up¬ 
wards and downwards shifts in 
recent years, reflecting the 
company’s difficulties in 
earning a satisfactory return 
on its work, and in an industry 
which has been under 
pressure. 

Even turnover dipped twice 
in (he 1970's; in 1972 and 1977. 
Taxation is the final matter 
which needs attention in future 
reports. 

Various adjustments are 
explained in the notes to the 
accounts, hut insufficient 
figures are produced to work 
out what concession and ad¬ 
justment relates to which 
aspect of lhe company's ac¬ 
tivities. 


NINETY-EIGHT teams In round (wo or the International 
Computers Business Management Game arc currently facing 
light monetary conditions not unlike the real-life New Zealand 
situation. The "market Is currently depressed", Interest rates 
are high and borrowing limits have been progressively 
lightened. 

Administrator Dr Michael Jameson comments (hat the game 
Is already intensely competitive as teams endeavour to maintnin 
sales volumes by lowering prices and using maximum marketing 
effort. Including use of consultants. 

Teams overpricing their product huve also tost nut badly, as 
the market has proved very sensitive to price. 

Although some teams have already nrodc substantial losses, 
most are still managing to make modest profits. 

The best performance to date Is that of A King & Associates of 
Lower Hutt whose total profit is $5,219 million, the largest of any 
team so far In (he round. 

J/ouever. General Foods were possibly in the most secure 
position with a comfortable lead uf $760,000 over their nearest 
rivals Richardson Merrell In the Auckland section of the game. 

Dr Jameson commented however, that many games were very 
close and quite a few upsets could be expected by the end of the 
mine! on September 28. The 20 winners proceed on to round three 
n October. The two leading teams in each game are given below. 
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UDC in Construction 

UDC has provided money for 
machinery and facilities totalling 
many millions of dollars so 
that New Zealanders can face 
the future confident that their 
power and manufacturing 
requirements ■ *- x 

are well 
caterecHbr. ^ 


UDC in 

the Management of 
our Resources 

UDC has particular affinity with 
the timber industries'— 
ensuring that operators have the 
equipment to manage our 
timber resources fof) 

efficiently and wisely: f/jfifr-' 





We like to think that it’s h symbol of 
°our role today ... making every 
dollar do big things for New Zealand. ^—, 
Whenever you think of , vygff-J 
money, jhink of jMHk N 

UDC ... and how 

they help you add ,A’j 

New Zealand's future..*?/•. Sfe Wi( r 


r UDC in Industrial 

AjO Exploration 

wpr New Zealand is blessed with 
FT i& many resources — but more 
EeIIl must be found, developed- and 
utilised. Once again UDC is 
~ there ;...; ever v -■ ; 

’. presenf to;, - ,A , 

. ■ listen, to .; ^o>?NA 
a : •; ' encourage, ! ' 


UDC in Transport 

For both the convenience of 
New Zealanders and the ever 
expanding influx of tourists, 
UDC is deeply involved in 
financing inland travel, motels 
and hotels throughout the 
country. 

UDC in Commerce 

UDC are fully aware that the 
hardware required for 
efficient management.. . 

’-v Js costly. Over the past few 
r\ - I '- y ears 3 many companies 
'Li -.throughout New 
Zealand liave _ 

called on the A 

financial help of fl 

UDC —and I V 

benefited. <T" 
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Tree-sitters teach merchants a lesson in unity 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 19, 1979-27 


by Peter V O'Brien 

THE Associated Chambers of 
Commerce has a problem. It 
was summarised by executive 
director Alan Simm, last week 
In a lunchtime address to the 
Newmarket Rotary Club in 
Auckland. 

Referring to his view that 
businessmen have an “en¬ 
titlement” to run a profitable 
business. Simm said: 

“Would you fight (or that 
entitlement? People sit for 
days in trees to save a forest. 
Acts of Parliament are passed 
to protect fish and birds. 
People march in the streets 
and hurl stones and abuse for a 
variety of so-called rights. 
Politicians fight to spend more 
and more of your tax dollar on 
any level of social welfare, 
accident compensation, 
education, or health benefit 
that a vocal electorate cares to 
demand." 

fit should be noted that 
Simm's 17-page speech said a 
lot of other things: about the 
current real profitability of 
business; union muscle; and 
the philosophy of profit related 
to efficiency and the overall 
state of a healthy economy. 
But there is an issue involved 
which goes deeper than those 
questions.) 

Simm hit on (perhaps 
subconsciously) the matter of 
unity. That is a concept which 
is lacking In the people whom 
he wants to aland up — and 
fight. 

The people he talks about 
who “sit In trees" know the 
value of unity. The unions 
know the value of unity. A 
union operates —- when the 
regular stupidity is removed — 
an the principle that the 
weakest must be defended, 
and that the strongest exist to 
protect the weakest. That may 
work out differently in prac¬ 
tice in pnrticwJnr issues, ■ and a 
puvrer-sceking union officer 
may take advantage of (lie 
principle for his own 
aggrandisement), but Ll is the 
core of unionism. 

Used Cars 
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’78 Falcon "XC" 4.1 
automatic. Royal blue 
with beige vinyl roof. 
Immaculately kept by 
one chemist owner. 20,000 
km <12,400 miles). A real 
nice cnr. 6 months or 
10,000 km warranty. 
Sensibly priced at $i 0,395 
or $62-14 depnsit and $7X50 
weekly. 


*77 Toyota Crown. 
Automatic and power 
steering. 49,800 km 
(80,900 miles). Green with 
brown doth trim and 
every extra. A lop quality 
Japanese car in At 
condition. 6 months or 
10 , 0(10 km warranty. 
$10,305 or $62.40 deposit 
and $73.54 weekly. - 

It will be my pleasure to 
show you either of these 
cars. "Bob Wahrllch". 

Tel 661-389 

LOWER HUTT 
—BRANCH— 


Wrightcars 

General Motors 


What happens on the other 
side? The nature of the system 
breeds the opposite view. 
Weakness in business is (or 
should be) the result of a lack 
of competence, and-or an 
inability to react to com¬ 
petition. Weakness and-or 
competition will result in 
inefficient users of resources 
getting out of the system and 
allowing others to use the 
resources more efficiently to 
the benefit of all. 

Both philosophies are pure, 
and never workout in practice. 

The lack of unity among the 
private enterprise bodies is a 
major reason. They could take 
a lesson from unionism, and 
from private enterprise 
organisation in other coun¬ 
tries. 

The Federation of Labour is 
a Federation. Its executive is 
elected, albeit after con¬ 
siderable political lobbying, 
from people who have got to 
the top of their supporting 
organisations, again after 
various forms of politiclng. 

The Chambers of Commerce 
are fond of using the ex¬ 
pression "the merchants 
paved the way" (also the title 
of the h [story of the Wellington 
Chamber of Commerce). 

The merchants did pave the 
way — once. The "mer¬ 
chants", who ran their 
businesses more or less in the 
style of today’s chief 
executives, were also the 
senior officers of the Chamber. 

In 1079, the President of the 
Associated Chambers is a 
branch manager of a bank. 
Therefore (with respect to the 
President, who is taking up a 
task which may be turned 
down by others), the senior 
spokesman for New Zealand 
business is an officer of a large 
organisation. 

Why isn't the bank's chief 
manager tho President of the 
Chambers? Answer: because 
In's talents and time must be 
devoted to the basic business 
of the bank. 

Fred Turnoysky of Tatra 
Leather is President of the 
Manufacturers Federal ion, 
and a notable success story of 
a man who came to New 
Zealand from a difficult 
European situation. But do 
Turnovsky and his fellow 
councillors carry os much 
financial and other clout as. 
say, a combination of chief 
executives from NZ Forest 
Products, Lion Breweries, 
Fletcher, Challenge Cor¬ 
poration, the meat companies, 
the dairy industry (admittedly 
cooperative), and half a dozen 


other companies? They speak 
for, and represent, all 
manufacturers, but there is a 
subtle distinction. 

Then we come to other 
organisations. The Employers 
Federation: the Retailers 
Federation: the Finance 
Houses Association; the 
Bankers Association; the Life 
Officers Association; the 
Insurance Council; all the 
specialised trade 


organisations and 
Federations; the stock nml 
station agents' association and 
so on. 

There is an answer. The 
merchants should pave the 
way. In Germany it is com¬ 
pulsory for all business 
organisations to be a member 
of a “Chamber of Commerce". 
In New Zealand all the private 
enterprise supporting groups 


should form a Federation (call 
it the Associated Chmnhers of 
Commerce, if you wish; some 
other name would serve die 
purpose). Tim Federation 
would comprise the top men of 
the constituents. 

Then your "national 
council" would be unified and 
much stronger than tho parts. 

If that happened Simm 
would not have to wander the 
country as a missionary to the 


cynical faithful < W ms.,: 
paradox). Soma o®, 2, 
">a<to for the 
avoid “bln hi 1 
dominance. Under fiS* 
system why should^ 
merchants" gct pas ^ 
involved, when they 
other methods lo cat iLJ 
the pressure group 
nnd “pave the way"? fife 
can learn from theunjm:- 
from the tree-sitters 


Cash issues flow back into fashion 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE cash issue Is returning to 
favour. Freightways Holdings 
Ltd (NBR. September 12) was 
the first company to make a 
premium issue this year. Last 
week Healing Industries, the 
Auckland based bicycle and 
industrial coatings 
manufacturer and engineer, 
announced a one for four cash 
issue at a premium of $1.50. 

The Freightways issue has 
considerable benefits for 
shareholders. The Healing 
directors have been less 
generous, although there 
should be good rights trading, 
given the present high price 
for the company's shares and a 
classy profit record. 

Healing shares sold at $3.45 
before the announcement of 
the issue, after reaching $3.85 
earlier in the year. The "low" 
for the year was $2.70. The 1979 
dividend was 17.5 cents on the 
$1 units, so at $3.45 the 
dividend yield is 5.1 per cent. 
That is n growth company’s 
rating in the present market, 
where leading companies are 
yielding more than 7 per cent. 

’[he total price of the new 
shares will be $2.50, to give 
existing shareholders a yield 
of 7 per cent if (hey lake up the 
rights. While (he yield may be 
finely pitched. It is a con¬ 
siderable improvement on the 
figure if a buyer enters the 
company at $3.45. 




INVESTOR INSIGH 


price at $3.45 would be 70 
cents, the ex rights price of the 
new shares would be $3.20 until 
(lie interim dividend is paid, 
and the head shares would 
carry an ex rights value of 
$3.26, again until the interim 


1970, was $48,150 on n share shares, the earning rale fe 
capital of only $ 4 nu,U 00 . The lo G4.1 cents on <&dh- 
earning rale was 13.8 per cent shares, the 17.5 rents divife 
on capital in 1970, but rose is covered 3.68 tiroes, ash 
every year i with the exception $3.45 a share the ean' 4 . 
of 1977, when a substantial rise multiple is 5.8. 
in profit hadlo be equated with (It should be noted thatfe. 
share capital increased at the are several ways i 
end of the year through a calculating “true 11 arah 
takeover). when specified prefera'i 

In the year to March, 1979, shares are involved fc 
the company earned $1,077,000, vestment analysts a 
on capital increased to $2.25 suggesting that the 8 imnh, 
million (including specified the company’s tax ciace. ; 1 
preference shares) after a one on the specified prefer;:* 
for five bonus issue during the dividend should be acranX 
year. Profit jumped from for. The earning rales stw 
$720,869 in 1978, hut the tax here are simplified toshwi' 
provision was $582,000, overall strength of HaL'ii 


overall strength of HaL'ii 


compared with $171,400 in the performance). 


previous year. Pre-tax profit The company has doner-: 
went from $892,000 lo from a buoyant 

$1,659,000, an increase of 75 per market, Including a per¬ 
cent. (The capital was in- year when demand went a!.: 

___ of local supply capsq 

, , , , . .. The current year &'! 


Cum Price 


Rights Price Total Cost 


...$ 

(cents).. 

$ 

(17.5 cents b 

3.25 

60 

3.10 

5.61 

3.30 

64 

3.14 

5.57 

3.35 

88 

3. IX 

5.50 

11.40 

72 

3.22 

5.43 

3.15 

7fi 

3.26 

5.37 

3.51) 

80 

3.30 

5.3(1 

3.55 

81 

3.34 

5.21 

3.80 

HK 

3.38 

5.17 


payout is removed. 

For the pin-poses of (he Inhlc 
(lie interim dividend 
(usually paid in February) has 
been Ignored, nie table sets 
out the rights price, total cost, 


i-uiiipaiijr m —. .. ,jT , , j /u j- 

The rights are valued at 76 and dividend yield (based on a 
cents on the basis or a head full 17.5 cents) over a range of 
share price of $3.45, before cum rights prices. Anyone 
allowance for a dividend wanting to calculate the 
difference, being the interim position of the new shares until 
pnyment due in respect of the the dividend difference is 
six months to September. Last removed can lake G cents from 
year that payment was 6 cents the rights and ex rights prices 
a share, but the final dividend and assess the yield nc- 
was increased 1.5 cents lo 11.5 cordingly, over the holding 
cents, so the company may period, 
reduce the gap between the ' Healing has performed well 
two this year. Assuming that in recent years. The company 
the dividend difference is 8 was listed in 1969, and net 
cents, the theoretical rights profit in the year to March, 


creased after balance date hy 
another one for 10 bonus.) 

Treating the specified 
preference shares as con¬ 
verted tn ordinaries, the 
earning rale on the total 
capital (excluding a provision 
Tor the specified preference 
dividend) was 4)1 cents a share. 
If the specified preference 
shares were excluded from the 
capital, and a deduction made 
fur liie dividend on those 


lui i r- 

Provided Ihe c®*** 
avoids u sudden temf 
Healing should do «ll: 
ytfir and in f ulure - r ' 
system of lax ' 
exports is likely to V s *£ 
group another boost- 
bicvele market^^ 

among n popular 
mure energy "■ 

conscious. 

The cash 

existing shareholders *'-; 
modest gain, 

csssflgr 

owns, nor has an) 
Interest In the 4***? 
shores in Healing-K .; 
professional ****** 
the company- 
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NBR SHAREMARKET SURVEY 


AI»W0RK,5QC 
AJAX G-A.N. 

A.J.WHITE 
ALC*N,50E 
A.H.I. 

ALLIANCE,50C 
ALLIES fARNEXS 
ALLIED PRES* 

ALLOY STEEL 
A.R.BTSLEY, SOC 
AXPOL PET. ,50C 

I . BE A YEN 

A 3PR1N6KALL, 

A.NR1EHT 
A.BARNETT 
A.ELLIS 
ARTHUR TATES 
ASHBT BERliH 
A.B.CABLES 

ATLAS, 50C 
AUCX.iAS 
AURORA,50C 

A. C.I. 

AUTOCRAT HOLDS 
BAILL IE,50C 

BALL IKS,50C 
BANK NSW 
BEACH PETR.,50C 
BING HARRIS, SOC 

B. N.2. FINANCE 
BRAMBLES BURNETT,50C 
BR1P0EVALE ,50C 
BRIERLET, SOC 

BOS, SOC 
BROADLANDS.SOC 

B. H.P.,SZ 
BROTHER, 5QC 
BUNTING,50C 
BURKES CAT.,SOC 

C. P.D. 

(.r.c.A. 

C.f.K. 

CANT.FLOUR 
CANT .TIMBER 
CAPITAL RADIO,SOC 
CAPITAL LIFE,SOC 
CARBONIC ICE 
CARTER HOLT 
CERAHCO 
CHALLENGE 
CHENERT 
EH'CH.GAS 

CH'CH PRESS 
CITY REALTIES, ICC 
CLASSIC FASHIONS,50C 
CLIDE ENG. 

COLL INGHDOD.SDC 

COL.MOTOR 

COLT LA HA I SON 

COMAL(0,50C 

C0MAN0 

COR.BAN* AUST 

CON.Mil AL, SOC 

CON.SILVER.SOC 

COOTS VINE 

C0RT-NR1CHT 

CROWN CONSOLIDATED 

C. S.R 

CYCLONE,SOC 
DALE E TY Ck.I> 

DALHOFF 6 t]H0,50C 

DEANES 

0.1.C 

DINGUALL 4 PAULGER 

D. NCl WALLACE,SPC 

D. l.B.A 

DON.BREW.,SOC 
DONAGHf '£ 

DONALD REID OTAGO EARNER 

0.R.G..50C 

DUNLOP (N2I 

CBfETY 

LBOS.'OC 
* L' S IE IN, 50C 
fHPERCR MINES,IOC 
ENDEAVOUR 
EBU1T.DLDG 

E. AD APS 

'•7.C..SOC 
E.WAIPAr.SQC 
HLYE*,10C 
E1RESTONE HZ 
UETCHER 

fountain corp 
7RE1GNTWAYS, 5UC 
GEAR 

SEN.FINANCE 

G. COURT 
GIANT 

S-J.COLES,50C 
E0LDEN BA1.S0C 
GOODMAN GROUP 
GROSVENOR PROPS, 25c 
HALLENSTEIN 
HARLEY 

H*U*A«I ENTERPRISES 
"‘“GINS,SOC 
"EVNRJGNTS 
H -B. FARMERS 
HEALING 

H. POLLARD 
HENRv Gerry 
HORDE■ ( TOLLEY 
hooker, SQ c 

J. c.l .CAUST) 

•t.J.INZ) 

III* “WADCASMNG 

‘“DEPENDENT NEWS 
2ND.C HEH,SQC 
‘•V.D0U.S0C 

SWlAIION 
“HES SMITH SOC 
1-t. NAT SON 
->-BURNS 
J OHN EDMOND 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 13, 1979 
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J.WEBSTER SOC 
J.NATHAN 
J.RATTRAY 
K|ARNS-OAT1NA 
L.W.HUDAIN,30C 
LANES.SOC 
L.b.NATHAN 
LETLAhD.SOC 
LION 

L.AH.OIL,SOC 

LUST E R(p ID 

MAIM EAL CDRP,SOC 

HA IP,50C 

PAHAUA1U.50C 
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HA RAC 

MCALP1NE,50C 
MCKECHNl E 
MCKENZIES,SOC 
N1DLAND 

HIM. RESOURCES, 20C 
H.O'BRIEN,SOC 
HONIAI.R.50C 
N-P.I .N. 

HOSGIEL 

MOTOR HOLDS.,5DC 
MOTOR TRAD.,SOC 
MSI CORFU,SGt 
MT .C00h 

H.l.M.HOLDS.,SOC 

NAT.IhSCC 

NAYLOR 

HCF KAIAP0! 

NEIL HOLDINGS, SOC 
H.Z.CEBCNT 
*.I .1 .C .,501 
N.l.FARH TEST. 

N.2.F.P. 

N . Z . I .6 . 

H.7.I. 

N.Z.LAND,SOC 
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N.Z.M.C 
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DDL 1 NS,SOC 
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P.D.l .HOLDS,SCC 
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90 

... 
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11.0 

6 
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183 

RAW HiLLABT 

fM 

208 

203 

1 6.0 

titan 

6.7 

3.6 

71 

HEPC0CNZI,50C 

*3 

S3 

fS 

12.0 

2000 

7.2 

6 . 1 

3 

REPUBLIC PET.,SOC 

* 

. • . 

... 

... 

0 
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REVERTER 
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. • • 
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U.0 

0 

S "l* 

5le" 

228 

REX CONSOL. 
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7*0 

2 50 

15.G 

■JQt 

« .5 

7.0 

175 
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215 
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2*2 
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16.0 
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SCH0F IELO 

13C- 
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>2.3 

tFBO 

9.t 
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52 

SCCTT,SOC 

*2 

*2 

39 

12.3 

3900 

10.1 

8.* 
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5EL6T 

2Gu 

... 

... 

16-0 
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6.0 

* .* 

22! 

SHELL ERUP,SOC 

2*S 

2-3 

2*5 

20.0 

16*00 

*.1 

4 .7 

110 

SMITH, BROWN,SOC 

1*7 

1*2 

1*0 

16.5 

5800 

S. 3 

3.5 

1*6 

SMITH BI0LAB,50C 

177 

177 

177 

18.0 

1800 

* .5 

5.2 

130 

SMITHS C.H. 

1*0 

1*0 

1*0 

12.0 

7100 

6 .6 

4.4 

2S5 

STH. BRITISH 

302 

306 

7(3 

25.5 

49100 

7.6 

5.3 

10* 

STHN. CROSS HOTEL 

130 

... 

.. . 

10.0 

C 

7.7 

8.7 

7 

STNN CROSS N1N5 . ,Z0C 

10 

10 

10 

. .. 

620C 

... 

... 

185 

S.F.M. 

210 

210 

20? 

15.0 

4 2C0 

7.1 

5.7 

*5 

SPEDDInG, SOC 

8D 

80 

20 

20.0 

5 5800 

17 .3 

1.2 

95 

STEEL 1 TUBE, SOL 

105 

109 

105 

11.0 

30100 

a .* 

5.1 

97 

SUCKLING 

ISO 

... 

... 

36 .b 

C 

9.3 

3.7 

U* 

TASMAN, SOC 

213 

213 

210 

12 .0 

18600 

2 .» 

106.5 

120 

TAILORS 

155 

• •• 

.. • 

13.u 

D 

9 . t 

7.6 

1*5 

TELTHERM 

185 

185 

115 

17.0 

*600 

9.2 

S. 3 

75 

1NL GROUP,SOC 

82 

83 

22 

14.0 

39500 

8.5 

1.4 

345 

Y J EDMOND 5 

390 

390 

390 

20.0 

500 

5.1 

6.0 

AS 

TOLLLY 

73 

73 

73 

7.0 

2500 

9.6 

10.0 

60 

TOUR FIJI 

E5 

*3 

<5 

... 

500 

... 

... 

35 

TRANS ASHBURTON, 50C 

*□ 

... 

... 

10.0 

a 

12.5 

3.7 

120 

TRANS HOLDS 

ISO 

... 

... 

92.0 

0 

6.0 

6.9 

100 

TRAHS (NTH. CANT.) 

lb? 

102 

102 

u.a 

100 

13.7 

3.3 

135 

(RAN SVISION 

215 

215 

210 

11.0 

2K200 

5.1 

13.1 

135 

U.D.C . 

153 

153 

133 

12.3 

3000 

6.2 

1.1 

80 

U.E.B.,50C 

99 

99 

97 

17.0 

L04000 

8.6 

1.3 

93 

UNITED BLOG 

13 

... 

... 

13.0 

0 

16.1 

4 .« 

120 

UNITED PUBLISHING,SOC 
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135 

133 

1 8.0 

100 

5.8 

4.7 

52 
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79 
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73 

11.0 
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1*8 

13.3 

3I2CO 
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255 
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• •• 
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*.7 

«.* 

80 

VATTIt,50C 
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99 
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200 
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90 
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ISO 
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1*3 
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1*5 

• •• 

... 
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0 

7.6 

*.B 

225 

WILSON 1 HORTON 

230 

230 

. 22B 

IS.Q 
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7.6 

4.3 

100 

WILSON DISTILLERS 

130 

130 

1 JO 

•.. 

*00 

... 

36 .0 

290 

WILSON WEILL 

290 

290 

290 

1* .0 

10600 

5.S 

4.6 

73 

WINS TONE,SOC 

77 

77 

73 

15 .0 

64UU0 

9.7 

* .7 

115 

WWTHS [AUST 1 ,50C 

191 

,,, 

. • . 

?L.i 

6 

5.5 

S.l 

200 

NORMALS 

370 

370 

57b 

13.0 

300 

*.l 

5.0 

170 

W.N.CARPENTER,SBC 

170 

... 

... 

7 5.0 

D 

6.8 

212.5 

103 

W.SUTHERLAND 

125 

175 

123 

... 

100 

... 

8.7 

220 
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10.0 
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9.1 
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Bubble blows 
onto market 

by Peter Isaac 

CONFORM Plastics, the 
seven-year-old Auckland 
polythene extruder and con¬ 
verter has just dazzled the 
marketplace by successfully 
commissioning (he largest co¬ 
extruder in the nation. 

For the first time 
manufacturers now have 
access to an unbroken and 
substantial width of co¬ 
extruded plastic sheet which 
does not require joining. 

Conform has now developed 
its own range of sealing 
equipment allowing an ef¬ 
fective limitless expanse of the 
co-extruded sheet. 

The company which in 1978 
won an export award for sales 
to North America can now 
blow an extrusion bubble six 
metres wide folding into one 
metre. 

The benefit of this expanse in 
CD-cxtrusion is the "plywood" 
effect of two layers of plastic 
bonded together for greater 
strength. 

A major application of the 
sheet is in the construction 


industry where it is available 
in colour coded specifications. 

The colour coding over¬ 
comes the problem on con¬ 
struction projects of work 
being held up while building 
inspectors assess the thickness 
of the film being used. For 
example, 250 micron sheet 
comes in red and black and 125 
micron In black and yellow. 

At the same time the co¬ 
extruded film because of its 
two layers is virtually punc¬ 
ture proof. 



CO-EXTRUSION . . . allows 
limitless expanse. 


The commissioning of Ihe 
giant Gloucester co-extruder 
has given Conform a reach into 
a whole range of specialist 
applications for low density 
polyethylene sheeting. 

It has proved particularly 
useful in agricultural and 
horticultural applications 
where light reflection is im¬ 
portant. 

Strawberry growers are 
buying black and white co- 
exirusions and using (he white 
side outermost to reflect 
sunlight under the plant leaves 
which increases growth 
through intensified light and at 
the same time is a deterrent to 
insects. 

The black side is turned 
inner-most to create warmth 
on the plant roots and to 
provide a dark shield so that 
weeds do not grow. 

Conform is also the only 
company with the machinery 
to convert its film into 
polybubble packaging — the 
thousands of tiny air bubbles 
given packaging material that 
provides a layer of protective 
insulation and is at the same 
time almost weightless. 

Tills low weight factor is a 
particularly important benefit 
Tor manufacturers in view of 
increasing airfreight costs. 




NZ PLASTICS 


One substantial user of (he 
poly bubble packaging is 
Movements International 
which now uses it for most 
consignments. 

Conform, which recently 
moved into a brand new 23Gfi 
square metres factory became 
well known for its export of 
aquatherm bubble flotation 
swimming pool covers to the 
United States. Australia, and 
elsewhere for municipal and 
home applications. 

More recently, Conform has 
opened up markets overseas 
for its postie series of bubble 
insulated postal bags which 
protect delicate contents in 
transit through a layer of 
polvbubble insulation. 
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Smooth, warm, welcoming. 
Everything you'd expect from a 
great Scotch whisky that contains 
an exceptionally high proportion 
of expensive Malt Whiskies. 
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Trigon courts 
public 

IS TRIG ON Indus tries of 
Hamilton aixuil tu go public"’ 
All Hie i-viiietuv seems to point 
to some kind of run up to a 
public offering l»> this go-go 
manufacturer. 

Titc company has mounted 
(lie most effective public 
relations ottensive of any 
medium-size New Zealand 
manufacturer. 

Then there was the sudden 
announcement just recently of 
Ihe company's diversification 
into rapid growth market 
sectors such as horticulture 
and computing. 

The company grew mu of 
Plastic Products of Hamilton 
which was sold to AMI. 

After a [s-riod of time tile 
Foreman family re grouped 
under the Trigon banner and 
then quickly drove back into 
the industry with a well- 
capitalised factory and a 
highly motivated sales ap¬ 
proach. 

The time now seems to have 
come when Trigon managing 
director Bill Foreman must 


l,K ^S-league msunS 
conglomerates «. B 
ground. 

1 15 c com pit,' 

management Hi 
already resembles iw 
major public comC 
IVigon could slldei 
company status sin 
luccup. 

Willi so much fa* 
money currenlly kohl 
somewhere to go. tS 
•seem to be the fa 
Foreman lo make fo 
expected move. 

Navy goes j 
Plastic I 

THE Royal Navy has £ ! 
orders for three mbet 

constructed of GRP. 

with two other anilirt; 
already built IheyiriHe 
largest vessels in the Hi' 
he built of this £. : 
material. } 

The ships use theuv 
as not to set off nupr, , | 
triggered mines aco!d : 
The three ships will to 
lung and 9.9 m widen 
displacement of 615 to 


Industry rides 
a boomlet 

rRUlSING buoyantly Into the 
last quarter the plastics in- 

Lry presents the picture or a 

sector that thought it would be 
Skv to last the winter out at 
Si-yet now finds Itself riding 
Jo boomlet at home and 
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Give yourself another 
advantage... Butlercard tit 
VI.E key to wholesale 

buvine Here in department slfldk 

* O surroundings is The 
Col lection. 
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A vast array of goods nil at wholesale P^ cW 
or pleasure. Cookware, cutlery, glassware.;'■Tj; 
every catering neod . . . every accommod 0 ^ ^ 
nishing requirement. .. every last detail for 
and furniture for the most luxurious office- 
The collection ranges from outdoor furniture 
equipment; fabrics and furniture toreWgsf® »: 
suites, gifts, trophies, spirit measures, pi 110 * 1 
and there's so much else I 

Yourk Invited! if 

Under your company name just nominate 
executives, their wives and yours, 
receive personalised Butlercards for whoisw- . 
and V.I.P, Service. • 7 
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8 The story goes back to the 
end of 1977 when manufac- 
lurers suddenly found their 
orderbooks looking 
dismayingly skinny. 

The bleak picture began to 
compound Itself during 1978 
with threats of indirect 
taxation, a"Wedman-atyie 
free market policy on imports, 
plus the general economic 
slowdown especially in the 
building industry. Then the 
population began to fall. 

With Its heavy consumer- 
product emphasis, few in¬ 
dustries depend on a surging 
population growth to the same 
degree as the plastics in¬ 
dustry. 

So by Ihe start of this year 
the plastics men could often be 
found huddling together as 
they generally thought the 
unthinkable. 

There was even the not-so- 
(ainl cry of "Government 
assistance". 

Then came the dawn. The 
agricultural sector went on a 
spending spree re-stocking 
their depicted inventories with 
such high value plastic items 
as pipe, milking equipment, 
roofing and containers. 

Then the packaging Industry 
cut in for plastics in both 
primary product packaging 
and consumer goods 
packaging. 

By the end of April many 
smaller plastics companies 
raced into dlversiflcotlon 
programmes, frantically 
abandoning slow moving 
c worn moulding lines as they 
rushed into their own products 
to insert themselves into their 
own pre-selected areas of the 
marketplace. 

■foal fundamental figure of 
Ihe economy - the New 
Zealand housewife — R 
became evident by mid year 
was unflappable. She was 
standing firm — and buying, 
foe Indirect tax on household 
goods was not altering her 
buying habits. 
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At the same time, the 
manufacturers here have 
embarked on a second wave of 
re-equipping and this seems 
likely to decrease reliance on 
foreign imported plastic 
components and products. 

But perhaps the most 
startling aspect of the plastics 
industry is the way in which it 
has weathered the quantum 
jumps In raw materials prices 
following the Iranian 
revolution. 

The raw materials 
proportion of total costs was 
found to be rather smaller than 
expected. At the same time the 
supply houses based in New 
Zealand ensured that supplies 
kept coming through in the 
crucial few months following 
the shortages and price Jumps. 

Overall, there has been big 
growth in the plastics market 
share as It continues to 
displace traditional materials 
in a whole range of products. 

Moulder uses 
process cards 

CONSOLIDATED Plastics 
new 200 ounce moulder is 
equipped with process control 
capability that will allow 
technicians to set up 
programmed production runs. 

Thus, when n production run 
is required of a product 
previously handled by the 
moulder a small card is in¬ 
serted and the machine will 
uutomalically refer to its prior 
instructions and behaviour 
pattern for that product. 

This slashes down-times and 
boosts the productive lime of 
the machine. 

The moulder appears to be 
the largest single piece of 
equipment outside the pulp 
industry operating under 
process control. 

The Johns moulder can 
accept moulds weighing up to 
15 tonnes. The machine uses 
1300 lonnes of damp pressure 
to hold dies in place. 

The $600,000 moulder is 
installed at the Ellerslie 
factory of CPI which is n 
subsidiary of Feltcx. 

Pump makes 
breakthrough 

RONGOTEA housewife and 
cooking personality Norma 
McCulloch has invented a 
plastic vacuum pump that is 
currenlly bolng offered for 
sale throughout Europe and 
the United States. 

A consumer acceptance test 
using a shipment of 20,000 food 
vacuum pumps marketed 
under the Zyliss brand name 
Suzle indicates that the pump 
will be well received in these 
markets. 

McCulloch's Invention was 
developed and manufactured 
by Winstone PlasticB in nearby 
Palmerston North. 

The little hand operated 
pumps suck air out of food 
packages prior to storing in a 
freezer. 

The problem with the 
original pump was that it was 
made out of cardboard. This 
created market resistance 
because users worried that It 
would be hard to clean. 

So McCulloch approached 
Winatone Plastics to find out if 
plastic would be a workable 
substitute for cardboard. 

Research by Winstone in¬ 
dicated that, yes, plastic would 
make a good substitute. 

Manufactured by both in¬ 
jection moulding and blow 
moulding processes, the pump 
Is now in the words of Winstone 
general manager John Mason 
"poised on the edge of a major 
international sales 
breakthrough”. 

Mason said: "To even send 
20,000 units to West Germany, 
traditionally the leader of the 
world’s plastic industry," fo in 
itself quite a breakthrough”. 

Besides Europe, a market 
test under McCulloch's owrt 
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NZ PLASTICS 1 

brand name Macpro has also 
proved promising in the United 
States. 


Battery 

boost 


THE pending $500,000 export of 
batteries to the West Coast of 
North America will mean 
something of a boost in the 
export of injection moulded 
products. 

Chloride Batteries an¬ 
ticipates that around one third 
of the order will be made up of 
modem-style batteries whose 
containers are Injection 
moulded by Chloride at the 
company’s Sea view factory. 


Fire service 
douses claims 

THE Fire Service has to some 
extent doused the clamour of 
flammability allegations about 
furniture synthetic fillings and 
coverings. 

The clamour of claims about 
the risk to human life through 
fire because of plastic-based 
furniture upholstery followed 
the World In Action 
documentary subsequently 
adapted to New Zealand 
conditions by our own 
broadcasting people 

The director of fire safety for 
the New Zealand Fire Service. 
Ken Burton-Wood, commented 
that lo ban polyurethane 
fillings would be to attack the 
“effect” rather than the cause. 

He noted also that after oven 
fires, heaters placed next to 
furniture were a main cause of 
fires in the home. 

But he stressed that 
polyurethane had only been 
mentioned in the context of one 
death resulting from fire. 

That was in the Wsirarapa 
and the Coroner on that oc¬ 
casion had also warned of (he 
dangers from falling sleep 
while smoking 


Burton-Wood also noted that 
the Manchester Woolworths 
store fire on which the World 
in Action documentary 
dwelled would probably not 
have occurred If the store had 


In NBK of June 20, an ar¬ 
ticle was published about 
the purchase of Intermold 
Plastics by Feltex NZ 
Limited. 

Reference was made in 
this article to the trading 
policy adopted by the 
management team during 
the period prior to pur¬ 
chase. 

Mr K L Bnrrowman, who 
became general manager 
In the 1977 year, has now 
supplied details to NBR 
which establish that during 
the period from his ap¬ 
pointment to date of sole 
the company always traded 
profitably with returns on 
capital which were very 
good and rose to ncorly 
80 per cent In the L(n 4-79 
trading year. 

Mr Darrowinan has 


been equipped with sprinklers. 

Since 1071 nil stores in New 
Zealand of over 10,00b sq ft 
have been equipped with 
sprinklers under building code 
regulations. 


pointed out that the sale of 
Intermold followed the 
success of this trading 
policy and the consequent 
increase In value of the 
company. 

While in the period before 
his appointment Intermold 
had Incurred a substantial 
loss, during Mr 
Rarrowman’s management 
this loss was entirely 
recovered and the company 
returned to consistently 
profitable trading. 

NBR therefore wants 
readers to appreciate that 
its remarks on the com¬ 
pany's performance were 
not a commentary on Mr 
Barrowman's management 
and regrets and apologises 
for any adverse Inference 
readers might have taken 
from the article. 



A symbol of quality 

for75years 


The Bayer works :lp Leverkusen, West Germany is one of 
the largest and most diversified chemical plants in the 
world. Overlooking the factory, and visible, for miles 
around, le the 120 metre high Bayer cress. As a company.; 
symbol It is one of the oldest and. best known in the 
world. It was entered in the Imperial register of • .. • 

trademarks as early as 1904, andeoonbecame a femlllar 
symbol of quality. Today over 170,000 people wO* under:.. 
the sign of the Bayer cross in ell parts of the globes.-: 

Scarcely any other Single JJJjJUjjj ! t 

such far-reaching effects on our Standard of living as 

oaints for houses, furniture and , maG hlnBS, textile.fibres, : 
wtfilch are In mahyifbspocfs super orto/iatbiil produQtsl y 
plasticafor f helel su re Report andToadsafetysectors; ,. j. 


. pharmaceuticals and animal.remedies for the 
■ prevention and treatment of disease: crop protection 
products as an effecttve weapon against hunger; and 

\ ii_fhiri ortrfflro nmtPnliOri nf 


Bayer can help with Ideas for raw materials. ■ 

, conserYatipdahd envlronmentaiprotefluon. 1 

The baSis for all production research; a field in which 
’.Bayer’S worldwide expenditure In 1078 amounted to 
.more than 500:m!lliqn dollars.. • 

Bayer ihlnksoftQmorrow - today, 
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EXPORTING 


Export Institute pushes lor more 
professionalism in exporting 


THE Export Institute's third 
national marketing seminar in 
Rotorua brought together 
more (han 140 keen exporters 
for an intense three-day 
session. 

The topic — towards greater 
professionalism in exporting 
— was handled in what one 
delegate aptly described as a 
meeting of academic 
management and marketing 
theory with practical ex¬ 
perience. 

Professionalism was the 
keynote, and Export Institute 
director Ross Southcombe set 


a fast, no-nonsense pace, 
assiduously followed by the 
attendees. 

Speakers were drawn from 
private companies with 
notable export success — AHI, 
Mason and Porter, Hallmark 
Inematlonal and others. On 
the theoretical side, 
academics such as Massey 
University’s Steve Bridges and 
Professor Kenneth Simmonds 
provided management, 
marketing and systems ap¬ 
proaches to exporting. 

Attendees were mainly 
from the manufacturing 


sector. Only three hands went 
up to a call for delegate? 
representing this country s 
largest exporters, the primary 
sector. 

Foreign Affairs and Over¬ 
seas Trade Minister Brian 
Talboys opened the seminar 
with a pep talk on the need to 
export in order to provide for 
current New Zealand con¬ 
sumption of imports and for 
our future national ex¬ 
pectation. 

Talboys talked about the 
rapid shift in New Zealand's 
exports over the paBt 20 years 


— from a reliance on a few 
products exported to 
traditional markets, to the 
present diversification of both 
products and markets. 

In 1964, manufacturer ex¬ 
ports constituted only 1 per 
cent of total exports; last year 
manufacturers made up 25 per 
cent, Talboys said. 

From a reliance on secure 
traditional markets, New 
Zealand exporters had done 
"wondrously well" in 
diversifying Into new markets. 
Breaking in new markets, 
particularly in Asia — where 


A tot of people 
are determined 

to export 
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II s not always that simple — 
sometimes enthusiasm just Isn't 
enough, that's why tho smart thing 
to do fs to call in the professionals. 
WhenBveryou want to move 
temperature controlled cargos. 

RFL FOR TRANSTABMAN 
A complete door to door service 
which is available Iron* any point in 
Now Zealand to Australia or vice 
versa. Why .RFL will take care ol all 
customs documentation in NZ or 
Australia and it necessary even 
arrange insurance cover on the 
product. The con la i no is themselves 
are 26.7 cubic metres capacity and 
individually equipped with totally 
reliable 'Forced Draught' 
refrigeration units. These containers 
e»a lilted with T section flooring 
and interior ribbing lor optimum air 
circulation and are capable ol 
maintaining temperatures from -20 5 
lo «-i2’C, this makes them 


eminently suitable to products 
requiring exact temperature control. 
We ship out ot all RO. RO. ports, so 
wherever it is.either side, just give ' 
us the word and we ll have it over 
the Tasman for you. no problem at 
alt. 

RFL FOR PACIFIC 
Using the Union Steamship 
Company's fortnightly Marama 
schedule, RFL offer the same door 
to door service for perishables to 
Suva. Nukualofa, Apia, Pago Pago. 
Lauloka — your product Is 
collected by container trom 
anywhere In Now Zealand end 
shipped direct to the consignee 
through the port ol Auckland 
RFL FOR CONVENTIONAL 
SHIPPING AND AIR FREIGHT 
From the home front.RFL's national 
vehicle network enables shippers to 
export large or small tote ol 
perishable products direct Irom 


their supply area to conventional 
9hips at any sea port or airport in 
the country. All co-ordination of 
pick up and delivery times become 
our care — after all. It's something 
we're doing every day of the year. 
RFL FOR GUAM 

A reefer FCL container service iB 
available from NZ to Guam for all 
perishable products. Shipment Is 
made in containers with integral 
‘Forced Draught' refrigeration units 
via Sydney and once again all 
bookings and documentation can 
be handled by RFL. 



REFRIGERATED FREIGHT LINES LTD. 
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the exporter could not assume 
that tastes, traditions, and 
cultural likes and dislikes were 
not those known at home — 
was not easy, Talboys pointed 
oul, and required a greater 
degree of professionalism. 

Exporters have had to 
acquire this sort of experience 
in a short space of time, and 
their success was, Talboys 
said, "a remarkable effort in 
anyone's language — a tribute 
to their hard work and 
professionalism". 

Praise aside, Talboys had a 
few hard words for what he 
called the "Disneyland 
businessman" who “in Los 
Angeles and other parts of the 
world would miss ap¬ 
pointments because they 
clashed with the only free time 
he had". 

Talboys said he saw the 
Pacific basin as our market. 
This area, with which New 
Zealand has geographical 
links, has the world's fastest 
growing economies — "the 
ginger group of world 
economy", Japan, Taiwan, 
Singapore and Korea. 

While these economies held 
potential for the New Zonland 
exporter, they were "not Just 
going to happen", Talboys 
said: exporters face the best in 
International competition; 
success there requires 
professionalism and research 
to see where New Zealand fits 
into those countries' 
development plans. 

Bade on the home front, 
Talboys stressed the need for 
overseas Investment In 
developing our economy. 
Those who oppose overseas 
investment here forget thal the 
industry which is here now is 
largely the result of overseas 
investment, he said. 

Countries like Malaysia and 
Singapore wore developing 
with the nid of overseas in¬ 
vestment: “What they are 
doing is saying if you want n 
piece of the action then you 
come and show us Hint you 
have a commitment," he said. 

"We can think of all the 
reasons in the world for not 
using overseas investment, but 
let's be sure that somebody 
else will if we don't. And if 
somebody else does, then 
Bomcbody else is going to be 
protected in the marketplace," 
he said. 

On the pressing need to 
export, Talboys pointed to the 
rising cost of importing oil. In 
1973, New Zealand paid $07 
million for its oil. This year, 
the figure is $890 million. 

But there was no need to sell 
exporting to the audience at 
the seminar. They were sold. 
What they’d come to learn was 
how to be more proficient at it. 

Steve Bridges, Reader in 
Marketing at Massey 
University, had the benefit of 
an academic background as 
well as practical experience 
with large firms in the United 
States and a relatively small 
firm In New Zealand. His 
speech covered his own 
transition from the university 
to the American firm, and then 
to practical experience with 
New Zealand's Tullen In¬ 
dustries. 

Bridges talked about 
adapting a systematic 
marketing approach (learned 
at university and practised in 
huge American companies) to 
a small company with neither 
the budget nor manpower to 


implement the textbook 1 
model. 

Other speakers nveaki' 
details of how their companies 
did their market research, 
secured agents, approached 
buyers with a professional 
selling package, and planned 
their markeling strategies. 

Michael Mellon, senfor 
lecturer in Economics and 
Marketing at Lincoln College 
advocated a national 
marketing strategy for New ; 
Zealand Mellon said that this 
country might follow ibe / 
Japanese model for Japan , 
Incorporated with a "Net 
Zealand Incorporated" 
mentality — a prospect to 
many of the audience tod 
chilling. 

Ross Southcombe hat 
always been an advocate of 
New Zealand exporters' 
sharing the knowledge gained 
in foreign marketplaces fta 
this point of view the stun 
was a rousing succeu 
Companies with long ex¬ 
perience in the field provided 
the less experienced with ea;e 
after detailed case of how they 
went about exporting, 
they went wrong, and what bad 
been learned along the ny 
One speaker said he 
be happy If the attendees^ 

home just one good idM from 
the seminar. Judging irom Ihe 

enlivened conversation during 
one of the few breaks in 
light schedule chances are UK 
attendees will bring to* 
their companies more 

Just one Idea to toss aroundfc 

boardroom. 
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The export business: like a game of chess 


but just a little harder 


PROF KENNETH SIM¬ 
MONDS, formerly of 
Wellington and now Professor 
of International Marketing at 
the London Graduate School of 
Business Studies, tossed fire 
crackers in all directions and 
brought a gleam to the eye of 
many exporters — the gleam 
that sees a lot more op¬ 
portunities than they'd seen 
before. If they take up more 
than a fraction of his talking 
points, N,Z. has a bright 
future. 

Simmonds theme was global 
markeling with a weather eye 
on the competition. And ex¬ 
porting is merely the first step 
on that road. 

Just for starters, Simmonds 
criticised the current export 
orientation of New Zealanders. 
'N.Z. can't export everything 
to everyone,' he said. He 
believes that attitude may 
indeed yield short term profits 
hut will result in long term 
[allure for the very good 
reason that the New Zealand 
base is too small to support a 
world-wide business. He 
believes New Zealand 


businessmen cannot afford to 
see this country as their 
jumping off platform. He 
pointed out that in 1950, Cables 
(now CPD) was a big company 
and equivalent to the 
American company, Cum- 
' mins. Now, nearly 20 years 
later, Cables are still nearly 
the same but their American 
counterparts are gigantic. 

Discussing the necessary 
scale of operations required to 
succeed on a global level and 
the risks associated with 
assuming those scales, Sim¬ 
monds told the New Zealand 
exporters that they must be 
prepared to sell on a scale 
which was far in excess of New 
Zealand and Australian 
combined needs — for the very 
good reason that somebody 
over there already Is. 

He argues that the assump¬ 
tion of aggression and risk in 
global markets will inevitably 
erode whatever barriers are 
placed in their way. 

In the global battle for 
markets, ‘those that remain 
are on a global scale,' he said. 

Simmonds believes that 


Choosing an 
export agent 


NEW ZEALAND exporters 
place loo much emphasis on 
getting the first trial order 
with a potential distributor, 


ALKY THOR BY Is group 
• Mii'i l manager of Mason & 
Porter Ltd in Auckland. He 
contends that most export 
blunders occur because 
unprofessional methods have 
been employed to select and 
appoint agents . . . 

and pay scant regard to 
research into the long-term 
compatibility and potential of 
the arrangement. 

Many exporters regard the 
willingness of a company in a 
new market to accept an initial 
order as the sole criterion for 
appointing thal company as its 
sole agent. This is extremely 
dangerous, but it is the 
prevailing attitude. 

Changing agents can be 
costly, unproductive, and 
damaging to your company 
and product image. Surely, 
then, it is better to place major 
emphasis on getting the right 
agent first lime up. This is not 
always possible - but It is 
possible significantly to im¬ 
prove your BUccess rate by 
using a professional approach. • 
There are a number of, 
factors which If taken into 
consideration will improve 
your chances of appointing the 
ri Bht agent. 

’■ ^rtUudo; Make sure your 
altitude and the attitude of 
your prospective distributor or 
agent are compatible on the 
following points: quality; 
competitive strategy; com¬ 
pany credibility — his and 
yours; test marketing; 
payment; delivery times; 
scope of distribution; your 
ugnt to involvement hi product 
launch. 

?■„J^tolble Commitment:both 
parties, cost sh&red by ex¬ 
porter and importer, 
a. An Introductory price and 
promotional package, with a 
ar . ' date end a 

?S at on fhat an extra 
Margin is not, to be used for 
retail selMh. ■■■; 

“•Manpower — executive And 
•?;{*■ Preferably* 

I2W ed -* Dd a * r ® ed level tf 

^n'idng from exporter and 
intDOrtoi- ittkUu .....li Ji -i 


would he expected in (he 

normoI course of business. 

3. Premium Selling, Over¬ 
coming the Price Syndrome: 

It Is accepted by retailers that 
price enn be the greatest 
motivator in creating store 
traffic. But price does not rale 
nearly so highly at the point of 
purchase. Unless you and your 
agent agree on this principle. I 
do not believe that long-term 
business can be established for 
New Zealand manufactured 
goods — we are viable in the 
value-for-money, lop segment 
of the market — not the mass- 
produced, fickle, bottom end of 
the market. 

4. Consumer Profile: The 
following basic elements 
should be formally recognised 
as a result of physical and 
scientific research: who will or 
can buy; how many, how of¬ 
ten; how much will or can they 
pay; where do they buy from 
now and potentially where 
from; when do they buy; are 
there any usage or cultural 
peculiarities.. 

5. Understanding Long- and 
Medium-term Goals; You 
must agree with your potential 
distributor on his and your 
goals for progress in terms of 
profitability volume, product 
range and diversification. 

6. Professional Package: Here 
are some examples of a 
package which will help your 
agent to do his Job: 

a. Credibility film 

b. Product Fact Pack 

c. Policy Fact Pack 

d. Promotional Material and 
Policy. which is easy. to use. 
with rules in writing, in-r&tore 
films and point-of-sale 
material should be supplied 
where applicable, along with 
language brochures and a 
corporate Identity manual. . 

There are many and various 
ways .to achieve puofes-. 
slopeiism- .In . choosing- 
agents, ahd the practical aids 
detailed abpye vyill help to 
achieve '-a good j rflsult. 
Adherence; to auch i a forn\Ula 
usually mdaiw a longer, more 
difficult, I path to.the; ; Ulitlal 


recent work done by the 
Boston Consulting Group's 
development of a global ex¬ 
perience curve, simply Bhows 
that the person who has more 
experience in a particular 
industry or operation will have 
lower costs. 

He maintains that the real 
test of firms and people In 
international markets is their 
viability In the face of com-. 
petition. 

'Marketing sees the world as 
a zero sum game,’ maintains 
Simmonds. In other words the 
world is not only a limited 
place, but one in which 
somebody is going to lose. 

'Marketing is about beating 
him.' 'Marketing is playing the 
game against specific com¬ 
petitors, in the light of their 
moves. 1 

In the light of this, Sim¬ 
monds is critical of current 
accounting practices. ‘Most of 
what we study in accounting Is 
Irrelevant,' he says. 'It may 
be good training for some 
Jobs.’ 

‘It never refers to com¬ 
petitors' castings.' 

He counselled exporters to 
‘know what your competitors' 
costs are.’ ‘What is the com¬ 
petitor doing and how does it 
affect me.' Simmonds 
suggested that accountants 
should start calculating a 
'return on competitor reac¬ 
tion.' 

He therefore believes that 
today’s purchasing officers 
must be able to think in 
terms of their competi¬ 
tors' strategies. He feels 
that the function of pur¬ 
chasing these days is vital 
because an essential 
ingredient of competitive 
strategy is being able to buy 
cheaper than the competition. 
More, it's going to include the 
capacity to put a competitor's 
material costs up, while 
keeping one's own costs down. 

Simmonds definition of 
strategy is refreshingly 
simple. 'This is what I'm doing 
to beat a competitor.’ He 
points to the current in¬ 
ternational fashion to see 
marketing in terms of inter¬ 
corporate warfare. 'How do we 
defeat the enemy?' 

For an academic, his views 
on the development of strategy 
are remarkably pragmatic. 
'The name of the game 
changes while you watch,’ he 
says. He points out that 


business Is never normal 
because it's never the same. 
He believes there are no 
principles in business. 'It is 
more like chess, but a little bit 
more difficult.' 

How is the businessman to 
classify his target markets? 

Simply because multi¬ 
national units are in nation 
states which have reasonably 
comparative uniformity, he 
suggests they may be assessed 
by nations and shares of 
national markets. But he’s 
critical of what he considers to 
be a mistake made by New 
Zealanders, namely that New 
Zealanders look at the New 
Zealand market first, then 
Australia, then the rest. In the 
same way, he points out that 
the U.K. ignored the U.S. 
market. Thus, ICI had no 
global strategy until 1964, by 
which time the American firm, 
W.J. Grace, had come from 
nowhere to clean up in the 
United States. 

Very sensibly, Simmonds 
recommends going for the 
biggest and best opportunities 
first. 

'In which market,* asks 
Simmonds, 'will it be most 
readily achieved. His first 
criterion is ‘the greatest 
achievement at the highest 
profit.’ Does Simmonds have a 
prescription for New Zealand? 

He believes that New 
Zealanders should accept first 
of all that they are citizens of 
the world. N.Z. isolation must 
be broken down. The country 
must be opened up to the 
world, as must the economy. 
Air fnres should be halved to 
make it easy for New 
Zealanders to become citizens 
of the world. 

He points oul that since 
N.Z.'s isolation is an attraction 
to foreigners, they should be 
permitted relatively free entry 
into New Zealand. He thinks 
that New Zealand’s global 
businessmen should accept 
majority foreign stakes in N.Z. 
Joint ventures. Moreover, 
foreigners should be taken on 
to New Zealand payrolls. 
Likewise, to a greater extent, 
New Zealanders should be 
prepared to live In the markets 
in which they’re trading. 'You 
are in a global market,' he 
says. 

‘The problem is In men¬ 
tality,' he believes. 'There Is a 
cultural negative ... It's bred 
Into us. We all say ‘no*.’ 

He agrees that international 
trade barriers are a problem, 
but suggests that they are not. 
necessarily a barrier to being 


biggest and best. It’s simply a 
matter of being prepared to set 
up manufacturing plant on the 
other side of whatever trade 
barriers there are. He points to 
the Japanese and Volkswagen 
as examples. 

Overall, Simmonds sees no 
reason for gloom. ‘There's 
absolutely no reason why N.Z. 
shouldn’t dominate in anything 
it wants’ he maintains. 'I don’t 
see any reason why it can’t be 
the best In the world.’ 

On the other side of that 
same coin he says, ‘1 think we 
are creating these problems.' 

On government policy, he 
points out that when a 
government crimps a firm's 
overseas investment 
discretions, It also crimps Its 
ability to compete in¬ 
ternationally, thus In the end 
weakening it on the home front 
as well as everywhere else. He 
points to the role of the Bank of 
England in U.K. export 
competitiveness. By the same 
token, he believes that 
Government economic policies 
are excessively preoccupied 
with the problem of main¬ 
taining employment. 

On competition. ‘Com¬ 
petition in our export channels 
is imparlunt — break the 
Dairy Board into (wo and have 
them competing.' 

He continues. 'I would 
always argue for breaking up 
the monopolies. I think Doctor 
Sutch was absolutely wrong.' 

"I think it's a very good 
thing to have tho foreigners in 
and keeping you up to the 
mark." 

Simmonds believes that 
Government should take a 
long, hard look at the present 
immigration policies, too. 'I 
personally would open the 
•loors much much wider . I 
would go the Australian route . 
.. Get the feeling of cross-bred 
vitality into New Zealand.’ 
'Everyone with expertise 
should be welcomed with open 
arms in New Zealand.’ 

"You as New Zealanders 
should develop a multi¬ 
national team, but you should 
start early." 

He’s critical of the fitness of 
civil servants to make policies 
which govern the rules of 
conductor businessmen. ’To do 
that, you must really un¬ 
derstand that business through 
and through, and then find out 
how you can help It without 
making it fat and flabby.’ He 
therefore argues that 
businessmen and civil ser¬ 


vants need to be well trained 
as motivators of human beings 
and as experienced marketers. 

He believes that integrity Is 
an important quality which 
must be nourished at all costs. 
‘It’s one of the proudest things 
N.Z. has,' he says. 

Simmonds' perception of the 
influence of the marketplace 
on all the functions of the 
business are sweeping indeed. 
‘All the functions are con¬ 
ditioned by the marketplace,' 
he believes. 

And referring to the 
relationship of the business to 
the people managing the 
distribution of its products he 
says, 'All the stages in 4he 
channel from you onwards, are 
yours.’ 

The old idea of the agents 
not being controlled is out the 
window.' 

‘Exporting,’ points out 
Simmonds, ‘Isn't a cultural 
business.' It Is particularly 
important to New Zealanders 
who still have a long way to go 
to learn thal the first element 
in a global marketing plan is to 
understand the rules of other 
cultures. 

‘Those other cultures have a 
vastly different set of ruleshe 
points out, citing the 
catastrophe experienced by 
Campbell's Soup in the French 
market. 

He asked New Zealand 
businessmen to be swore of the 
significance of culture shock. 
To the new resident in a 
foreign country It can cause 
depression and withdrawal. 
And both of these lead to poor 
performance in the workplace. 

Simmonds does not see New 
Zealand's small size as a 
problem. *1 don’t think ynu 
shu'ili' lu* si-iirucl of lorgu 
businesses with 2 U.UUU jXiupla 
in one building. Why should we 
be scared of putting big 
numbers together,’ he asks. 

He suggests that New 
Zealanders could operate tike 
the Scandinavians where they 
have large numbers of people 
stationed In overseas bran¬ 
ches. ‘What's stopping New 
Zealanders from managing 
foreigners' he asks. 

Perhaps Simmonds major 
point for New Zealanders is 
that in the end, survival will go 
to the fittest. Today, 
everybody knows what con¬ 
stitutes marketing and 
therefore the person who 
survives is the person who can 
do it better and more cheaply 
than anybody else. 
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Marketing Plan Flow Chart 


SECTION 1 INFORMATION/ANALYSIS 


Harket Trends: 


STATEMENT OF MARKET GROHTII OVER PAST FEW YEARS 

- UNITS 

STATEMENT OF MARKET GROWTH OVER PAST FEW YEARS 
" DOLLARS 

STATEMENT OF ONLY THOSE BREAKDOWNS OF THF TOTAL 
FIGURES IN TERMS OF SEASONALITY, REG IONA LI TV, 
ETC. THAT HIGHLIGHT MAJOR PROBLEMS AMD 
OPPORTUNITIES 

FORECAST OF MARKET GROWTH FOR THE MEVT YEAR 

- UNITS 

FORECAST OF MARKET GROWTH FOR THE NEXT YEAR 

- DOLLARS 


Competitive Analysis : 

* STATEMENT OF THE SALES/SHARE OF MARKET PERFORM¬ 

ANCE OF MAJOR COMPETITORS IN PAST FEW YEARS 

* A REVIEW OF ONLY THOSE MARKETING ELEMENTS 

(E.G. PRODUCT, PRICING, ADVERTISING) THAT 
ARE FELT TO EXPLAIN THAT PERFORMANCE 

* A PREDICTION OF LI (ELY COMPETITIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

CRUCIAL TO THIS PROJECT 



SECTION 2 


CONSUMER BENEFIT 8. MARKET SEGMENT 


Consumer Benefit : 

* DEFINITION OF THE BENEFIT THAT IS NEEDED 
OR WANTED BY A GROUP OF CONSUMERS AND 
THAT THE COMPANY INTENDS TO OFFER 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TYPES OF PEOPLE WHO 
ARE SEEKING THIS BENEFIT; STATED IN 
TERHS OF ATTITUDES, FEELINGS 

Market Segment - Demographic Terms 


TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE SEGMENT INTO 
DEMOGRAPHIC TERHS 


Government Regulations ; 

STATEMENT OF KEY GOVERNMENT ANP LEGAL REGULATIONS 
C0MPANY* ERr A FUnDAM£HTAL CONSTRAINT ON THE 

* STATEMENT OF KEY GOVERNMENT AND LEGAL 

REGULATIONS THAT MATERIALLY AFFECT COMPETITORS 

* PREDICTION OF LIKELY DEVELOPMENTS OF MAJOR 

IMPORTANCE 


Fcowornc Analysis .- 

5, I£! H,E ' ,T ^ TH0SE ECONOMIC FACTORS WHICH COULD 
MATERIALLY AFFECT THE COMPANY 



by J.S. Bridges 


SECTION 5 ELEMENTS OF MARKETING 


Product: 

STATEMENT OF WHAT THE PRODUCT must nft 
OBJECTIVES ,WiI 00 *ND COST 

STATEMENT of IKE MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE Mu,, 

STATEMENT OF MIC MAJOR FEATURES (PRIHUl.vT 
WHICH FRyVE THE COMPANY CAN DEL VER 
PROMISED' UtL[VER THE 1ENEPII 


Prod uct Names: 

* STATEMENT nf BRAND NAHF AND RATIONALE 

STATEMENT OF GENERIC PRODUCT NAME AND MAT lOkALC 


Packag ing: 

Individual cacbaie - statement of objective 

STRATEGIC FACTORS, COST OBJECTIVES AND UTIOVLE 

INNEfi - STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES, MAJOR tTMTEUC 
FACTORS, COST OBJECTIVES AND RATIONALE ” C 

* QDJER " STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES, MAJOR SHUTEAir 
FACTORS, COST OBJECTIVES AND RATIONALE 1 C 


Pricing: 


STATEMENT OF PRICING OBJECTIVES 
STATEMENT OF PRICING STRATEGY 
D COHSUMEpN ° F PR,C,NG STRUCTURE EX FACTORY TO 


Distribution.- 


, fSraSET e Sa i, gl!fKH3r" ,,,, " ,, “ 
s ;ffi T X c S!UKl N,s micH 


Financial Objectives : 


• SALES AND/OR HAPKET SHARE OBJECTIVES 

(DOLLARS AND UNITS) 

* PROFITABILITY OBJECTIVES 

* RETURN OH INVESTMENT OBJECTIVES 

OT «52.^ HANCIAL 0DJECTIVE S IMPORTANT TO THIS 
COMPANY 

Marketing Objectives ; 

# TRIAL 

• REPEAT 

* AWARENESS 


SECTION 4 MARKETING STRATEGY: OVERALL 




STATEMENT OF III 'TP IP.UTin*; OBJECTIVES 
STATEMENT OF DISTRIBUTION STRATEGY 
STATtMEHT OF DISTRIBUTION TACTICS 


Consumer Advertisiv. - Media; 


* STATEMENT OF MFDIA BUDGET 

* STATEMENT OF MEDIA OBJECTIVES 

’ STATEMENT OF MEDIA STRATEGY AND RATIONALE 


Cohsumek AdVEPTISI’n. - Cony Cirategy: 


* STATEMENT OF CUPY OBJECTIVES 

* STATEMENT OF MAJOR ELEMENTS OF COPT STM IK* 

AND RATIONALE 


Merchandi sing : 

STATEMENT OF MERCHANDISING OBJECTIVES 
* STATEMENT OF MERCHANDISING STRATEGY (lWCLlffl1« 
COMPONENTS TO BE INCLUDED IN MERCHANDISE 
MIX* AND RATIONALE 
STATEMENT OF MERCHANDISING BUDGET 


r 


Pmnary Research - Qualitative 


* STATEMENT OF DATES AND PURPOSE Of EACH PROJECT 

S IfiI E 2?™2 F , MCTHOD USED F0R PROJECT AIID 
t AHY FAC10B THAT MAY have COMPROMISED THE RESULT8 

S ?« E 2n5].,?^*? ,f b y ^? ,DSE F1MD,,WS WH ICH INDICATE 
P 2 ! 5 " T,AL SUCCESS OH FAILURE OF THE PROJECT 

opportun”ties HLICHT WAJ0r problehs AHD ' 0R 


Primary Research - Quantitativf i 

’ STATEMENT OF DATES AND PURPOSE OF EACH PROJECT 
# STATEMENT OF METHOD used FOR each PROJECT 

0NL¥ THOSE FINDlMGS which WILL BE 


SECONDARY RESEARCH ' REVIEW OF THOSE AC11VITlt« 
ACtUTuPON WMICH V,ELDtD HI* I ONI THAT HILL BE* 

R 'oSHW’? B fSK5 t c “ E “'' 1H * r " llL *"“**« 


122! i"5 lv “ at as a result op • 

r nu «mhc p*uc cXf ^5. L * HE l» ABOVE REGARDING 

CONSUMER NEEDS 7H\T ARE NOT SATISFY PH. 
COMPETITIVE THREATS, PROBLEMS? OPPORTUNITIES* 

25 *SSUMPTIONS THAT HAVE TO BE 
7F D HOrKr™rftn?S C !IS! 2 F INFORMATION AND THAT, 
RESULTS 0 ' C0ULD WER.ALLV AFFECT THE COMPANY'S 

SSJS5 I ! ,ES R eoardins FUTURE 
RESEARCH IN ORDER TO FILL CURRENT INFOR MATIOR ' 


Product Positioning ! 

S I A I E t!l!!I WHERE THE COMPANY WILL POSITION 
THE PRODUCT IN THE MARKET 

Harket Demand : 

^InIu!?ro Jj MRE ^ ER THE COMPANY WILL ENDEAVOUR 
DEMAND LV T ° ST,MULATE PPlHAR ' r 0« SECONDARY 


STATEMENT WHETHER THE COMPANY WILL EMPI OY A 
PUSH STRATEGY, PULL STRATEGY, OR A L A 
COMBINATION OF BOTH ' ° A 

Com win i cation Strategy ; 

* TSSMi 

materials' PUflL,c re lations and merchanidsing 
Brand Image : 

' ‘SKKS {SHJBE,** ™«" 


BBT .wu.« 


™* , iaSS B ™ , BEW 1 B8HSf. 

W#MC-S»’RS 


Co nsumer P ro motion : 

STATEMENT OF PROMOTION OBJECTIVES 
* STATEMENT or PROMOTION STRATEGY AND RATIONALE 
DESCRIPTION OF PROMOTION TACTICS 
STATEMENT OF PROMOTION BUDGET 


ISAWL^fYRRnsjjM- -.Hcnj 4 : 

1 STATEMENT OF MEDIA BUDGET 
STATEMENT 1 IF MEDIA OBJECTIVES 
* STATEMENT OF MEDIA STRATEGY AND RATIOMLE 


T rade Advert isms - Corv Strategy ; 

STATEMENT OF COPY OBJECTIVES 
* STATEMENT OF COPY STRATEGY AND RATIONALE 


Public Relations i 

STATEMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS OBJECTIYM. 

* STATEMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS STRATEGY *• . 

RATIONALE , 

’ STATEMENT OF MAJOR PUBLIC RELATIONS TACTICS 

* STATEMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS BUDGET 


Selling : • 

STATEMENT OF-SELLING OBJECTIVES--: .' 

* STATEMENT OF SELLING STRATEGY AND BATIORJF* 

* STATEMENT OF MAJOR SELLING TACTICS • 

* STATEMENT OF SELLING BUDGET • 


Credit ; 

* STATEMENT OF CREDIT OBJECTIVES 


STATEMENT OF CREI 
ESTIMATE OF COST 


[(fain 

CREDIT.'STRATEGY ANQ RAT I W "!P\/ 

:ost 1;". ' 


Legal : •. _ ^ 

. . ■ STATEMENT ,OP LEGAL 1 OBJECTIVES . V; 'S-jfcjL r" - 

' * STATEMENT OF-.LEGAL; flTRATpSY >W), 

estimate. 1 (if cost:- ..‘ f • :P-"' 
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The marketing plan flow chart: an 
innovative approach to planning 


THE layout of the marketing 
plan flow chart (see sample 
chart opposite) has been 
devised to discipline the 
marketer Into a logical, 
systematic approach to 
planning. It closely follows the 
structure of marketing plana 
used by many large com¬ 
panies. 

The space devoted to each 
major element has been 
carefully determined, based 
upon observation of other 
marketing plans and ex¬ 
perimentation wtth the MPFC 
since 1976, in order to ensure a 
proper allocation for most 
products or services. For 
example, one-third of the 
space 1ms been devoted to each 
nf "Information-Analysis" and 
"Elements of Marketing Mix" 
ns these subjects typically 
require more space than 
others to cover adequately. 

To he consistent with 
readership patterns, the 
MPFC starts with Section l to 
the Tar left and then works 
progressively to the right In 
columns and downwards, 
ending with the final pnrl 
■Section 5) on the far right. 

Arrows are used to ensure a 
logical, systematic flow of 
thought for Iwlh the writer and 
reader of the marketing plan. 
For example, it is fell that the 
marketer should not finally 
wide upon the consumer need 
and market segment to he 
satisfied until he has carefully 
analysed all the information 
.iiail.-ihle to him. Likewise. 
■4i>i-nw.< will l»o much more 
r'-ulfeiic if they are set after 
analysis 01 ihe available data 
and ihe decision concerning 
'•*liicl 1 market segment to 
.'JtiMy The same reasoning 
■ipplii-s iu other sections as 
well, with the single exception 
of ihe arrow between Sections 
^ond 2. This arrow is Included 
t" indicate that the aim of the 
marketing mix is to have an 
impact on the chosen market 
H'gmenl. 



Section 

Analysis 


Information- 


The accompanying MPFC 
sets out the type of information 
that should be included In this 
potion IF It is available. Ob¬ 
viously there will be few small 
companies which will have 


J S BRIDGES. Reader in 
Marketing at Massey 
University, introduces the 
Marketing Plan Flow Chart, 
on Innovative approach to 
product planning which is 
tailored In mcel the special 
needs of small companies. 
Bridges developed and used 
the new plnn while 
marketing miimtger of 
Tullen Industries Ltd. 
Auckland . . . 


information on all the 
cotegories of information. 

The less Information a 
company has available, the 
more it has to rely on 
assumptions (and. of course, 
the greater is the risk for 
making wrong decisions). It Is 
extremely important, 
therefore, that the marketer 
lists thine assumptions which, 
IT wrong, would materially 
a I feet the company's success 
in reaching its objectives. If 
something does go wrong, the 
marketer is then in n position 
to review all the crucial 
assumptions (which are likely 
to be forgotten or overlooked If 
not written down', make a 
judgment concerning which 
is more likely to be wrong, and 
determine what steps to take 
to gel the facts necessary to 
prove or disprove that 
assumption. 

One of the major values of 
the MPFC is that it highlights 
information gaps and enables 
the company to establish 
priorities In filling them. That 
is. many small companies 
which use this MPFC Tor Ihe 
first lime will undoubtedly be 
surprised — even shocked — at 
the paucity of data upon which 
they have been basing their 
marketing decisions. As 
pointed out above, while this 
does not necessarily mean 
their decisions will be wrong. 


GENERAL MANAGER 

Applications are invited for the position of 
General Manager to THE HUTT VALLEY 
electric POWER AND GAS BOARD. 

The board holds a unique position in the 
energy distribution industry in New Zealand, 
an!! 18 ■ a ma i° r e|ectric supply authority 

u/2 a .[Nor natural gas distributing authority ' 
Wltt1 all related functions fully integrated. 

The General Manager is the Senior Executive 
unicer and is directly responsible to the board 
jor the overall co-ordination of ali sections of 
jne undertaking. Although the board 
determines policy, the General Manager Is 
expected to make major contributions to aid 
P° ll cy formulation and is required to ensure 
n Plementation of all policy decisions. 

Sw?ni t ’2 ns °* appointment are available on 
BrSrS? tl0 ?. tc ? Personnel Officer at the 
Rnad 1 Administration Building, 10 Queens 
AnnhL T? wer Hutt or Private Bag, Lower Hutt. 
eEm 1 ? 8 addressed to the Hutt Valley 
Sir u Power and Gas Board, Private Bag, 
GfinaLi*^ and endorsed . “Application for 
board 'Manager" will close at the office of the 
ra at 4 P-m., Monday, October 22,1979,. ; 


Power', 


the likelihood is certainly 
heightened. 

Section 2: Consumer Benefit 
and Market Segment 

The various data analysed In 
Section l are the inputs upon 
which the remainder of the 
marketing plan is based. As a 
synthesis of these inputs, the 
company is then in a position 
to define the consumer benefit 
it plans to meet and the market 
segment wanting this benefit. 
This forms Section 2 of the 
MPFC. 

There arc two reasons for 
separating the statement of 
consumer benefit and market 
segment from (ho analysis 
section. First, the very bnsls of 
marketing is satisfying con¬ 
sumer Herrin nl o profit. The 
benefits offered the consumer 


will have a significant bearing 
on whether or not the con¬ 
sumer needs are effectively 
satisfied. Second, the entire 
marketing programme 
(marketing strategy and 
marketing mix) must be 
carefully formulated so as to 
have a strong appeal to, and 
Impact upon, the selected 
market segment. Both of these 
reasons suggest that the 
success or failure of the 
company's programme is 
largely dependent upon how 
well It defines the benefit it will 
offer, and who will be recep¬ 
tive to it. Given this crucial 
importance, it makes sense to 
highlight these two elements. 

Elaborating further on the 
market segment component In 
Section 2 of the MPFC, note 
that (wo types of segmentation 
are referred to — that is, 


altitudinal (psycho-graphic* 
and demographic. The 
first is important be¬ 
cause it provides valu¬ 
able clues and insight into 
the marketing strategy and 
marketing mix that should be 
adopted. The second is im¬ 
portant — particularly for 
those companies which decide 
to advertise — ns it enables the 
company's advertising agency 
to construct an efficient, ef¬ 
fective media plan. Audience 
and readership data supplied 
by various media owners and 
independent research firms 
are usually provided only on 
demographics, not on attitudes 
people share. 

Section :t: Objectives 

Once Hip market segment 
has been defined, the company 


is in □ position to establish Its 
financial and marketing ob¬ 
jectives. Ideally, the size of the 
segment should he quantified 
in order to set realistic targets, 
but this may not be possible for 
small companies, due to 
financial limits on the amount 
of primary research that can 
be undertaken. For companies 
in that position, objectives 
should be set bused upon a 
combination of secondary 
research (such as study of 
census data* and. judgment. 

Some of the objectives that 
can be included arc mentioned 
In the MPFC, but the list 
certainly is not exhaustive. 

The objectives that are set 
.should be specific, cite a 
definite time span, niul he 
capable uf subsequent 
measurement of actual per- 
C'ontlnued on pts 



New Zealand 
to the world 


GASBOARO 
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The OCL fleet of modern container 
ships plays a vital part in New 

Zealand’s import and export trade. 

Fast, reliable, and with substantial 
container capacities they provide a 
link with the valuable markets of 
the United Kingdom and the 

Continent. You can pick the OCL 
ship by the “Bay” — Botany 
Bay, Remuera Bay, Resolution 
Bay, Mairangi Bay, and 

others . . . calling regularly 
at New Zealand Ports. 
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SQKETMES 
ME HY SOME 
VERY SLIPPERY 
CUSTOMERS. 





Flying slippery active live eels from New 
Zealand to Holland is a problem Qantas Cargo 
have well and truly come to grips with. 

To keep the eels alive and in perfect 
condition for the fastidious Dutch they are firstly 
placed in specially designed polystyrene 
containers that are water-tight yet allow 

sduce th 




sufficient ventilation. To reduce' the eels'activity 
on the long flight to Europe small amounts of 
'wet' ice are added. This induces a comatose 
state and the eels spend the flight In a state of 
semi-sleep. They are then taken to the Air Cargo 
Terminal and placed in cool storage prior to 
departure. 

Qantas Cargo expertise and carefully 
constructed modern airline containers make the 
packing and safe distribution of perishable items 
a comparatively easy operation. • 

If you've got a Cargo problem ring Gary 
Hlslop. Qantas Cargo Manager. Telephone 
Auckland 32-506 collect. 

He can come to grips with any cargo 
problem you can give him. 

No matter how slippery it may look on the 
surface. 
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Meal. News Film 


Shotgun*. 
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From P a 8 e M - 

formance. For example. If 
consumer awareness is con¬ 
sidered important to the 
company, a specific target 
should be set (for example, 
■■hy December 31. unprompted 
recall of our brand name 
should be 80 per cent of our 
market segment"). This can 
be measured via a relatively 
Inexpensive survey conducted 
hy an Independent market 
research firm. Distribution 
targets can also be 
established, and performance 
inexpensively monitored by 
the company’s own personnel 
_ if only on the basis of a 
check of several retail outlets. 


Section 4: Marketing Strategy 
— Overall 

This section contains a 
description of the overall 
methods by which the com¬ 
pany plans both to satisfy the 
consumer's needs and achieve 
Us objectives. It should in¬ 
corporate only those 
statements that will affect or 
influence one or more 
elements of the marketing 
mix. 

The MPFC mentions several 
possible strategy elements to 
illustrate the kinds of 
statements that are ap¬ 
propriate for this section. For 
.•sample, the brand image 
desired for the product Is a 
strategy statement under this 
definition because It will In¬ 
fluence, or constrain, the 
company’s decisions on the 
following mix elements: 
product; product name; 
pricing; distribution ad¬ 
vertising theme; mer¬ 
chandising theme; packaging. 
Another example is whether u 
"push" or "pull" strategy — 
or a combination of the two — 
will be adopted, ns this 
decision, among other 


ramifications, will dictate much more deeply into the 
whether or not the tools of numerous other — but much 
consumer advertising and less important — features of 
promotions will be used or the product, 
ignored. 

Uses and Benefits of the 
Section 5: Elements of the Marketing Plan Flow Chart 
Marketing Mix 

This approach to marketing 
Fifteen elements of the planning offers several uses 
marketing mix are referred to and benefits which are not 
in Section 5 of the MPFC. afforded by the conventional. 
These are tools which the more sophisticated, approach, 
company can control and First, it offers a large 
manipulate in order to achieve proportion of the value of 
its objectives. It Is not planning at a fraction of the 
suggested that each tool should time and cost. A draft of (he 
be used for each product MPFC can be completed 
marketed. In some Instances, within hours if the marketer 
it may be beyond the financial has o fairly good grasp of the 
resources of smaller com- business before he starts. At 
panies to use all the tools cf- the most, it will only take a few 
fee lively, so priorities may days. The MPFC disciplines 
have to be set; in others, the the planner to boil down 
use of one or more tools may everything (data, strategy, 
not be relevant for a particular marketing mix) to its essence, 
product (for example, so that matters which are 
Lhc "legal” element superfluous or of secondary 
when the product is not importance do not consume 
patentable, or does not valuable time. A more com- 
havea unique design); in other 
cases, the strategy statement 
in Section 4 may dictate 
against (he use of one or more 
tools 'for example, esta¬ 
blishing a top-quality, ex¬ 
clusive image lor n product 
will rule out distribution in 
discount, mass tnerchiindising 
retail outlets). 

The first step, there!ore, is to 
select which of the tools 
identified in Section 5 are 
relevant to the particular 
product under consideration. 

Once this is completed, the 
marketer should prov ide a 
concise statement of those 
aspects — and only those — 
which are vital to the success 
of the project. 

In contrast, the company 
may support this MPFC 
statement with a separate 
brief for the technical or 
production people which is 
lengthier because it delves 


prehensive and thorough more effective critique. The 
treatment of all conceivable planner and evaluators can 
facts and actions may improve then meet, affix a copy of the 
the results — but probably only MPFC to a wall, and review 
by a slight margin and at a the draft plan, commencing 
greatly increased cost- with Section l and working in 

Second, the MPFC sequence through to Section 5. 
highlights gaps in factual The planner uses a felt marker 
knowledge, and demonstrates to mark the sections or areas 
the extent to which assump- requiring additional input or 
(ions arc relied upon. This in modification, and at the end of 
turn enables the company to the meeting, knows exactly 
set reasoned priorities for the what is required to develop a 
substitution of facts for better (and if desired) more 
assumptions. The risk of comprehensive plan, 
making wrong decisions must Fourth, the MPFC doubles 
surely decline as critical as an excellent and inex¬ 
assumptions are replaced by pensive tool for cont¬ 
racts. municating the company’s 

Third, a handwritten draft marketing programme to the 
serves as an excellent hasls for snles force, sales agent, or 
discussion with those people distributor. The MPFC is an 
whom the planner values for effective means of com- 
advice (such as advertising muuicutlou because n 
ngcncy people). The planner thorough, logical and 

gives a copy to each person, systematic presentation can 
who then reviews the entire be made directly and quickly 
draft plan on one page, thereby from the chart — or with a 
encouraging a thoughtful modified version assisted by 
review and permitting a much overhead projection slides. 



Fifth, the MPFC is an ef¬ 
fective tool for convincing a 
sales force or sates agenl that 
your programme is "right". 
That is, it is a tremendous 
selling aid — if used properly. 
The presenter who "walks" 
the sales personnel 
systematically through the 
MPFC before exposing the 
product, its packaging, ad¬ 
vertising, and so on will 
usually have "pre sold" ihe 
audience on these elements hy 
the time cnch is unfolded, 
thcrehy preventing subjective 
— and often destructive — 
criticism from arising. 
Moreover, subjective criticism 
that still surfaces ("I don't like 
Ihe package") can be ef¬ 
fectively rebutted in most 
cases either by referring back 
to rite relevant points in prior 
sections which prove the logic 
of the approach taken, or by 
showing that the criticism is 
inconsistent with previous 
points with which the objector 
has agreed. 

Granted, this approach 
cannot guarantee to eliminate 
all subjective criticism of 
marketing tactics, hill ex¬ 
perience proves that it will 
substantially reduce them. 

11)1* Marketing Plan Flew 
Chart Is nut a revolutionary 
iunavalioM in planning. It is a 
simplt! adaptation of accepted 
methods of planning In the 
particular needs of small 
companies which (In not have 
the resources in either lit no. 
money or manpower to resort 
to more sophisticated planning 
techniques It seems to yield 
much ot the benefits of 
.sophistieatni planning without 
incurring the high cost nor¬ 
mally associated with ib.it 
approach. It otters the ad 
dilional tu'iieht of serving as 
an excellent ami ' tleetive 
conunumeat inn device • a 
further -.living ot tune and 
money tor small companies 
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ATI ANNUAL SURVEY S CENSUS OF THE 
NZ COMPUTER INDUSTRY 


! The whole story 
! of the New Zealand 
computer industry 


1 00 pages • in-depth features • listing of all 
hardware software suppliers and computer bureaux 
jn NZ • up-to-date census of all computer 
installations in country 



fourth Estate Periodicals, 
Box 9344, 

Wellington. 


'^L’nciose peyment of $. for.copy/les 

The Money Book at $7.50, plus BO cents packaging/ 
Postage per copy. 

NAME... . 


address 




business 

directory 


B ow Zeeland's most oompre- 
}naive business intelligence 
service costs only $36.00 per 
year, 

The 20th edition of The New 
Zealand Business Who's Who 
— the country's oldest estab¬ 
lished and most up-to-date 
business directory contains 
detailed information about 
10,000 companies pad trading 
organisations operating 
throughout the country. 

In the 20th edition, 800 new 
companies are listed and the 
publTeatlon has been sub¬ 
stantially revised. 


Complete design 
and printing 
service with 

Guaranteed delivery 


When you've a business form order to 
place urgently the last thing you need 
are excuses. 

We’re !BF. Innovators of Business 
Systems and Form Design. 

We'll design, print and deliver to brief. 
Any feature. Any sire. Any quantity. 
And we work fasti 1 
Our flexibility enables us to achieve 
virtually any design imaginable. And 
handle those last minute orders. 

We'll supply full colour proofs, so you 
see exactly what you’re getting. And we 
work just that much harder to meet 
every delivery date for every Job. 

Call us. You'll like the reception. You'll 
love the results. 



Innovators of Business 
Systems and Forms Design 


4 WAIKAUKAU ROAD, GLEN EDEN 
AUCKLAND 7 
NEW ZEALAND 

P.O. BOX 20-142 GLEN EDEN 
TELEPHONE GLE.5384 & 5446 
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These cheaper fares are certainly stirring up the 
airline business. 

Now, In an effort to increase revenue, most airlines 
are adding an additional seat per row. 

But In the face of this international trend Swissair 
nas made a commercial decision to retain only eight 
seats across In the Economy Class of their DCIO's 
arranging the seats fn groups of two. 

Swissair DC10’s carry fewer passengers and In 
only two classes. 

Economy and First Class. 

This means that you have a more comfortable flight 

You have a wider seat and wider aisles. y ' 

You have elbow room. 

The cabin crew can give you more attention. 

Everybody has an Individual overhead locker so 


that all cabin luggage is up off the floor. 

And when you travel with Swissair on a full fare 
ticket, you can select and reserve here In New Zealand, 
the seat of your choice. It will be waiting for you when 
you connect with your Swissair DC10 flight In the 

rfll baSti 

Link up with Swissair at either Singapore, Bangkok 
or Hong Kong on your next trip to Europe. 

And when you arrive In Zurich, you are at the 
gateway to Europe. 

™™ Go Jr 9 0 ? ? Swissair gives you Immediate 
connections to any major city In Europe. 

Add It all up. K 

answer for New Zealand businessmen 
going to Europe? 

Swissair! 


swissair^f 

1 Queen St. ( Auckland Phone 372-341 
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The American market: or how to 
sort out the myth and the mystery 



MOST New Zealand exporters 
will look at the United States at 
some stage. It Is a huge 
market. More than 200 million 
people spread over a large 
continent. 

When approaching a market 
like the United States, most of 
what you hear is confusing. 
Fa - example, people say that 
“all you need is .003 per cent of 
the market, and we'd have all 
five of our factories working 24 
halts a day every day of the 
year, and even then we'd only 
supply about a tenth of it". And 
everyone has his favourite 
story about the ruthless and 
dedicated American buyer, 
demanding breakfast 


MARK SAINSBUHY. 
manager of Alcsco Gas in 
% irc kf a ii d proposes 
marketing Ideas for New 
Zealand products in the 
United States of America. 


meetings at 8.30 in the mor¬ 
ning. But American buyers are 
very conservative — they have 
to be. Mistakes, if they are 
made, are too large. 

The myths associated with 
this market are legend, the 
troths are rather harder to 
find. 

One of the most Important 
aspects of marketing in the 
United States is research. It is 
not a question of whether you 
carry out market research for 
your product in the United 
States. It is how much you do. 
Research, although expensive, 
on be used as a most effective 
selling tool. If you go to an 
American buyer and show 
ycur product, mention the 
pricing point, outline the 
banner in which you are going 
“ tribute it and inform him 
a your promotional planB, he 
be impressed, but Bcep- 
ocal. if yo U mention all those 
u ' ln W, and then produce 
‘] esearc h to prove your fin- 
, "SS, he will then be in¬ 
terested. 

The American market can 
^Bmented in minute detail, 
most of your secondary 
research will be to find out 

inch segment your product 

Kt»h. u°- When that 18 

established, your product can 
Sf P^hioued properly in the 
"“rketplace. 

I believe that a research 
®mpaign carried out to assess 
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i* 
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the positive attitudes to a New 
Zealand image in the United 
States would be most 
beneficial. 

Tliis could be done by for¬ 
ming a group of companies to 
finance a generalised research 
programme aimed at 
establishing these positive 
altitudes. After consultation 
with a Harvard researcher, I 
believe that a small sample 
could be used, maybe as few as 
250 people. These people would 
be interviewed by telephone to 
assess their knowledge of and 
interest in New Zealand. This 
group could then be narrowed 
to approximately 25 people 
with positive attitudes about 
New Zealand. They would get 
together, and a generalised 
discussion would be en¬ 
couraged to try to uncover 
positive altitudes that could he 
included in any promotional 
campaign. 

Equipped with this in¬ 
formation, the companies 
involved could use these 
positive aspects to advantage. 

The advantages of com¬ 
panies pooling their resources 
In a large market like the 
United States can be seen with 
some forms of multi-product 
research. Several companies 
with a parallel or similar 
{roducL could commission a 
research project to get a 
generalised feel of where their 
productgrouping would fit Into 
the United States market. 

This form of base market 
research information could 
save money for all the com¬ 
panies involved and enable 
them to later add to that in¬ 
formation with more specific 
market research. 

Exporters from other 
countries combine In the ex¬ 
port field even though they 
may have an intense rivalry at 
home. But New Zealand 
companies seem to be con¬ 
vinced that there are no ad¬ 
vantages in combining with 
competitors. This Is mainly 
caused, I am convinced, by a 
basic lack of confidence in 
their own ability. 

Parallel product marketing 
has many advantages. Tills is 
where two or more companies 
get together to market similar 
types of products as part of one 
campaign — for example, 
tableware and glassware. 
Involving Ceramco and AHI. 
There are also opportunities to 
combine with American 
companies to do parallel 
product marketing. ThiB can 
give you access to a whole 
distribution network. 

The-e is also the possibility 
of New Zealand companies 
getting together to form a New 
Zealand-type shop in the 
United States. This Idea has 
been widely considered by a 
number of people, particularly 
in fields such as restaurants. 
But where I think that this 


concept offers the most at¬ 
tractive rewards is in the shop- 
witlun-a-shop arrangement. In 
the UniLed States, 
specialisation is catching on: it 


is no longer a tennis shop. It is 
now a tennis-shoe shop, and 
the more specialised you nre 
the better you do. 

Finally, mail order. Mail 


<rder has exciting possibilities 
in the United States because 
there is often an clement of 
exclusivity a bout selling in this 
way which, combined with the 


ease of ordering and the ex¬ 
citement of getting something 
through the post, is un in¬ 
creasing method of marketing 
in the United Slates. 
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Btfo/vsetting out 
to crack the North 

'ii 



Brcmius, premises! 

it's not cosy to project on image of professionalism to ii prospm 
tcheii you're working out of a hotel rovm. 

If you mean bittiness iu these important trading regions, it would 
puy you to more in with us. 
iYitc Zealand Trade Centres, Sydney. Los Angeles, 

Singapore, lluvc ideal bases for negotiation, 
right in the heart of each city. Let us explain 
hate, for much less than it would cost you to 
go it alone,your Resident or Visiting 
Membership gives you the following 
entitlements: 

* Your own fully-furnished office in a 
prime location. 

* Secretarial and reception services. 

■k Access to photocopying and telex facilities. 

* Display space within the complex and an 
introduction to an efficient warehousing 
operation. 

* The close co-operation of other Neat 
Zealanders working totcards similar goolt 
within the Centre, together with the overall 
supervision of our Resident Manager. 

* Conference Room. 

If your company needs to have a man oh the 
spot, whether trnpora rl(x or permanently, 
his office is ready to more into right urn. 

In the most appropriate of settings, your 
Nero Zealand Trade Centre. 


---"-I 


NEW ZEALAND TRADE CENTRES 

Kiwi ( 0 -ttptntUm at Hi but. $ydu& * Singapore * Los AngiUt. 

For more information phase phone your nearest fi\parl-Import Corporation office: 
Auckland: 37-1-335- irdllngu.it: 738-IIO- Christchurch: SO-197. 

Or mall this coupon to: 

Nete Zealand Export-Import Corporation 
P.O. Box 11-332, Wellington. 

Company Name 

Address . . 

Phans .... Contact 


XI MS 
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CRESSEDA. 

Toyota announces a rare car. 

Cressida combines technology that is uniquely Toyota, 
with luxury that success deserves. 

Here is more sheer comfort and prestige than one 
might reasonably expect. 

A quick two litre engine gives you thrust without 
thirst-a very responsible consideration for thinking owners. 

The instrument display includes, amongst other 

uncommon delights, a quartz crystal clock and fully integrated 
cassette stereo. 

The front seats are infinitely adjustable,-and the 
driver’s seat embodies a lumbar support zone which you adjust 
to gently ease lower back fatigue. 

And because Toyota make the Cressida, all this luxury 
is on top of quality. 

Not instead. 

Cressida. 

At the moment 5 speed manual $11,300and 
automatic $11,700. 


TOYOTA 

Its An Investment; 


TOYOTA NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
























































































New Zealand’s myopic view of the 
export world must change 


NEW ZEALAND manufac¬ 
turers and primary producers 
appear to willingly abdicate 
control of their product, which 
causes disastrous results — 
consumers receive poor 
quality goods, lack of after¬ 
sales service damages the 
firm’B and our national 
reputation; greater returns 
are obtained along the 
distribution chain than at the 
point of production. 

We give priority to convert¬ 
ing products Into cash at the 
earliest opportunity. We must 
correct our short-sighted view 
cf tte customer as the person 
cr organisation with whom a 
cash exchange occurs. In a 
world of fast and relatively 
cheap communication, there is 
no excuse for this "one stage 
relationship”. We must avoid 
isolation from the decision 
makers. 

MICHAEL MELLON 
stresses the importance of 
Identification of, and control 
of distribution to, the final 
users In overseas markets... 

Control is an important skill 
cf strategic marketing. With 
the change from a trading 
mentality to a marketing 
philosophy, we need to be 
familiar with the end user. And 
we must develop disciplined 
distribution in parallel. 

Putting Intermediaries into 
Perspective 

We traditionally recognise 
two classes of Intermediaries, 
“agent” and "merchant" 
middlemen. The agent class 
w can normally keep some 
control over because we retain 
title; our problems occur with 
the merchants who take title. 
On many occasions the 
manufacturer's strategy ia 
aibordinated or even con¬ 
tradicted by the merchant's 
ajectlvee. The power of the 
merchant is derived from 
payment of cash in his role as 
'tudemer" rather than as the 
wilier of skilled services 
mat facilitate products 
teaching users. 

To counteract this power of 
me cash payer and to ac- 
ttntuate the positive role of 
me intermediary, I developed 
™ guidelines for control in 
tnarketlng management. 

J- irrespective of the number 
« parties involved in the flow 
« goods or service, the 
P^ipal" is that party 
*«se brand appears on the 
and is recognised by the 
JJ* ' Fault y. unbranded 
“^cnandlse, particularly 
JJfwjer goods, marked only 
2, In New Zealand* 

J™ , Ornish our national 
wattle) image and reflect on 
J'” Products, as previously 
“roreed with cheap Oriental 
For such un- 

merchandise with 
n»* a in New Zealand" 

' P* naHon > through the 
^partmont of Trade and 

Lai? ft ** Principal. 
t ^intermediaries involved 

5°* * to* $«>* are 
‘contractors* to the 
SS “*■ “Con* 

tolB^k , ™P Ue8 a subordinate 
. > but u must not be in- 
Tg** ** being a super- 
i vsiSi? 0 o B ,\ Specialists in 

? elds «x* » for- 

*™ng,. banking, negotiating 
’ are vital. 

manias Uona 

become the most 


In a strict legal sense, the 
ovner of the goods becomes 
the principal, a role which 
merchants endeavour to 
secure, but the brand owner 
must make the transfer of 
official title conditional so that 
the presentation of the goods to 
the ultimate user accords with 
his marketing strategy. 

Identifying your Product Flow 

Many elementary mistakes 
are made in assessment of 
future trends, based on the 
destination port only. 

The Netherlands is 
frequently described as our 
fourth biggest wool customer 
because large volumes are 
consigned to Rotterdam. But 
Holland has only minimal 
facilities for processing wool, 
and the majority is reshipped. 
The Nethenands, therefore, is 
not the customer but the 
financing and warehousing 
contractor providing for New 
Zealand a temporarily useful 
service. 

We want to know exactly 
what is happening in the 
crucial place of utilisation, as 
on this depends future order 
levels. We do not know yet 
where much of New Zealand’s 
wool, processed foods and 
lumber is being consumed; 
much of the available in¬ 
formation originates from 
intermediaries who will 
naturally slant reports to suit 
their convenience. More 
contact with the end user is a 
crucial preliminary to better 
product development and 
control. 

While one can assume with 
some products and markets 
that shipments are related to 
processing throughput, one 
cannot BBBume the same for 
consumption. It is only when 
we know the ultimate con¬ 
sumption rate that repeat 
business can be predicted. 

Visit markets to investigate 
use and identify the key fac¬ 
tors in determining your 
demand. You may well be 
surprised at how you are being 
used and who your competition 
1 b because life style and usage 
patterns may inject a new 
dimension of competition not 
previously envisaged. ThlB 
may lead to unexpected items 
becoming a substitute and 
hence a competitor. 

Having identified the 
potential range of substitutes 
and competitors, maintain 
data on them. Try to cultivate 
a battery of indicators so that 
your demand functions 
represent the reality of the 
market in full, rather than the 
limited scope of earlier work 
with so few variables. 

Information about aid use is 
vital for your product 
development and quality 
control. You will need to give 
intermediaries genuine 
assurances over their seciirity 
to reach important users, and 
this involves building trust. 

Improvements in Control 

Quality control standards 
must be higher than we have 
traditionally learned from 
Britain. Quality control staff 
must be separate from the 
production department', 
otherwise standards become 
compromised. Export 
marketing staff should link 
mere closely with product 
development and quality 
control executives, as their 



CARPETS ... one product that Is fully processed locally. 


management requires that 
price changes are infrequent, 
and that when made, all other 
components of the marketing 
mix are reviewed at the same 
time. Skilled Industrial 
marketers set their price 


schedules so that they are not 
changed or haggled ovor, 
except when there has been a 
major environmental change. 

The “principal", with his 
knowledge of the market 
situation, should initiate price 


changes, in contrast to the 
common situation where we 
u takeprices"setby "buyers". 
Marketers are analysts of 
Information from every 
conceivable source. Prices are 
set to suit the desired product 
position with long-term 
market relationships as the 
dominant factor. 

Export prices must be 
worked back from .the 
positioned price, after 
allowing for all contractors' 
expenses and import duties. 

To aid selection of markets 
and channels, the exporter 
must keep conversant with 
world poll ileal and economic 
events. Do not expect overseas 
markets to have the individual 
stability of your domestic 
market. 

Often the selection of 
channels may be dictated by 


traditional constraints or 
monopoly situations. As we are 
not traditional suppliers to our 
Pacific Basin neighbours, it 
may be necessary and 
sometimes advantageous to 
ignore the traditional number 
of levels, as being small we 
might be lost. It may just be 
right to aim for a small 
specialist market that can be 
reached with a low-cost, direct 
approach. Such unorthodoxy 
may require other special 
decisions. A good example is 
(he Apple and Pear Board's 
warehousing in several 
overseas markets and using 
agents only for payment 
collection and promotion. In 
several markets, distributing 
wholesalers specialise only in 
warehousing, transportation 
and payment collection, and 
are unable to handle mer¬ 
chandising. 


Data General introduces 
freedom of choice. 


You know what IBM has to 
offer. Maybe you know what the 
others have to offer. Now it’s 
time you found out what makes 
our ECLIPSE* Data Systems the 
most intelligent choice for your 


distributed data processing. 

Ask us about compatibility, 
for instance. And ask where we 
rank in interactive capabilities. 

We’ll be happy to let you 
know our ECLIPSE systems 


offer you a wide range of 
compatible systems and one of 
the best interactive computing 
capabilities in the business. 

Bui don’t take our word for 
it. Just ask the competition. 


I understand ECLIPSE Data Systems are part of the broadest line of 
COBOL-compatible business systems available, and are supported by an 
exclusive Advanced Operating System (AOS), a full range of languages, 
and software tools. Please send me the complete details. 

Name----Title-d 

Company__-Tel.-V 

Address-- - .- C ity- 






IrDataGeneral 


Mall lo Dai. drum] Now Zealand limited 
P.O. Box 97JS, Wellington. 


Ad#® 85 
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IrDataGeneral 

ECLIPSE MIA SYSTEMS FOR BUSINESS. 


• ' DaiCMdNMZiihaJUriid, 
HO.Bo»97JJWdSB* 
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Wanted: a scheme for a national strategy to; ma rket NZ overseas 
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THERE is no national strategy 
for professionally market¬ 
ing New Zealand overseas. 
Strategic marketing depends 
on integration of resources 
clearly directed to achieve 
objectives. It iB not easy to 
direct a strategic national 
approach when some products 
are traded without con¬ 
sideration of quality, while 
other producers readily ab¬ 
dicate control. 

The organisations which 
service exporters, and which 
are foreign exchange earners 
In their own rights, will need to 
know the objectives of a 
national export strategy to 
ensure integration. 

New Zealand has already 
made a good start to co¬ 
ordinate an internal export 
strategy through schemes 
such as Export Year and 
export awards. Bui these 
schemes create national 
awareness only within New 
Zealand. 

Marketing is exchange. 
Consumer behaviour, par¬ 
ticularly loyally, is the crucial 
determinant for such ex¬ 


change. Consumers think of 
national (generic) images 
ahead of brand names for 
many products such as Scotch 
whisky, French wine, Swiss 
watches, English cloth, and 
New Zealand lamb. This 
association between product 
and country is particularly 
strong in the. new affluent 
nations like Japan and Ger¬ 
many. Countries can establish 
images that have beneficial 
associations with different 
categories of products. Our 
mountains, pastoral scenery, 
and the absence of pollution, 
are most advantageous at¬ 
tributes when marketing foods 
and other natural products. 

Marketing cannot operate 
successfully by accident. It 
has to be strategically 
managed so that these images 
achieve the maximum benefit. 
Just as a commercial firm 
utilises and protects Us 
precious brand names so must 
we as a nation protect at all 
Limes the name of New 
Zealand and other national 
symbols or logos that we might 
adopt. 


MICHAEL MELLON, senior 
lecturer in the department of 
Agricultural Economics and 
Marketing at Lincoln College 
proposes schemes for a 
national strategy to market 
New Zealand professionally 
overseas . . . 


1. To stimulate foreign 
exchange receipts. 


2. To retain an independent 
identity for New Zealand. 


3. To maximise the use of 
domestic resources both 
material and intangible. 


With such a small country It 
should not be difficult to co¬ 
ordinate national export 
marketing activity, provided 
we adopt the well-established 
commercial procedure of 
setting objectives, formulating 
a strategy, and then planning 
and implementing numerous 
activities to achieve the ob¬ 
jectives. 

We mu9t create demand for 
New Zealand products and 
services abroad to offset the 
cost of imports and overseas 
service charges, while 
maintaining respect for New 
Zealand internationally, and 
so enabling New Zealanders to 
achieve their desires. 

My recommended objectives 


4. To recognise the limitations 
Imposed by the size of New 
Zealand’s resources. 


5. To overcome size limit¬ 
ations by generic activities. 
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hardie’s pipelines- 

A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION 
TO DEVELOPING 
PACIFIC NATIONS 




Water Supply and Sewer 
Reticulation are the two basic 
requirements of a developing 
country. The Fiji Housing Authority, 
with the Health and Welfare of the 
Island Community at stake, 
naturally choose Hardie’s pipelines 
to provide these services. 


At Hardie’s we know how vital 
delivery deadlines are to Pacific 
clients. Especially when the supply 
source can be 2000 miles or more 
away. So we provide a pipe service 
that's unbeatable for speed and 
reliability. No matter how big your 
pipes order, we go all out to get It to 
you on time, every time. 


mean easier, faster handling and 
laying. Precision madeSupertite 
vee ring jointing system eliminates 
any risk of infiltration or leakage. 
And once down, Flbrollte pipes 
save on costly maintenance — 
made of asbestos-cement they will 
never rot, rust or corrode. Hardie’s 
Fibrolite pipes... ready whenever 
and wherever they’re needed 
throughout the Pacific. 


PIPELINES TO PROGRESS 


UBSSE* 


Contractors have found that 
Fibrolite pipes save time and 
trouble on the job too. Longer 4 
metre lengths and lightweight, 


James Hardle & Coy. Pty. Ltd. 

Box 12-070, Penrose, Auckland. Ph. 599-91 g 
Box 9671, Wellington, Ph. 724-851. 

Box 325, Christchurch. Ph. 65-036. 

New Zealand. 


strategy when we incorporate 
the concepts of target 
markets, market entry, 
assessment of power, and 
timing. This strategy will need 
continual and methodical 
review as the environment 
changes. 


Product 


6. To comprehend the desire of 
all nations to balance their 
trade. 


Strategy 

To recognise the dynamic 
nature of the international 
environment is most ef¬ 
ficiently done by a threat 
analysis. With the numerous 
threats Identified, we can 
examine our resources and 
mobilise these In our 
marketing mix, to achieve 
objectives In the optimal 
manner. Next, we formulate 


The product mix must 
concentrate on the highest 
possible domestic content, ns 
specified in Objective 3. The 
direction is clear: products 
where most value can be 
added, so enabling dif¬ 
ferentiation and long-term 
market security. Other con¬ 
siderations supporting further 
processing are reduction In 
bulk, utilisation of what might 
otherwise be waste materials, 
and high utilisation of the 
nation's large electricity 
surplus. For some markets, 
further processing imposes 
higher barriers but threat 
analysis will carefully analyse 
this. 

Co-ordinated efforts within 
industries such as meat and 
apples have established 
grading standards, well- 
recognised internationally, 
which secure premiums over 
our more casual Australian 
and South American com¬ 
petitors. It should not be dif¬ 
ficult for other industries to 
join together to establish 
minimum national standards 
without government 
legislation. 

Packaging has two func¬ 
tions: protection and com¬ 
munication. The packaging 
industry appears to operate 
with initiative and con¬ 
scientiousness, but exporters 
are unwilling to accept the 
luxuriant standards required 
in non-British markets. 
Special language or 
trademark requirements are 
too often viewed as obstacles, 
rather than being seen as a 
differential advantage in our 
“short run" environment. 
“Pre-pricing" requirements of 
European chain stores should 
similarly be viewed as an 
advantage to New Zealand. 

Consumers can be confused 
by too many brand names, and 
the use of a generic name such 
as "kiwi fruit" is desirable. 
The quantity we export of 
many products Is so Bmall in 
relation to tho market size that 
excessive use of brand names 
fragments our marketing 
effort and Increases the cost of 
market entry. Rather than 
being Invisible, an amalgatlon 
of all New Zealand brands In 
certain fields might make us 
just promotionslly viable. Not 
every product will suit this 
unified approach, in which 
case multi-brand strategies 
need to be co-ordinated so that 
one New Zealand brand does 
not cannibalise another New 
Zealand brand. 

Brand establishment in 
some markets Is costly and 
beyond the capabilities of 
smaller manufacturers. To 
overcome this problem, a 
national "umbrella brand" is 
required, a well-eatabliBhed 
technique in Denmark, Israel 
and China. The director of 
national marketing strategy 
would license firms to use the 
umbrella brand for specific 
markets, subject to minimum 
quality standards. 

The Kiwi symbol is used 
liberally as a national Identity 
as well as a brand. Poor- 
quality, junky items as well as 
luxurious products use the 
mark Indiscriminately, though 
its use by top-quality 
manufacturers seems to be 
declining, if the Kiwi mark is 
to be retained, then more 
careful consideration on its use 
Is vital. 

With New Zealand’s fine 
reputation in many fields 
weoew, abundant food, lack 
of pollution, sport, warm 
people h- we should 


Just stay with that ■ 
need some kind of *3 


New Zealand. 


In the realm of ^ 
strategy, there is onS 
principle to establish: ■£ 
in the currency oj^ 
destination country 

Selling In the ciiim,,. 
destination means the k 
porter does not have to ub 
the exchange risk for ihUL 
would require an sAi 
margin. Forward eatiia 
cover is usually owTa 
pensive In other countriat 
we price In the currency i 
destination, we can am 
better with that country'll 
temal prices, which 
improve returns overt:! 
above possible ejtbinu 
gains. ! 

Trading banks hare & 
proved their rangeandstru ! 
for forward exchange «w 
The next improvement ej ; 
be initiated by the fmi ! 
Bank; the narrowing of hi ' 
per cent maximum port! 
spread between TTBuyigt! 
Selling for the leidrj 
currencies outside !fo 
Zealand’s “Favoured Fix' 
which are: Australia Idpe 
cent; United Kingdom Otp 
cent; Canada 0.8 per eta 
United States of America •!* 


per cent. 

The posted 2 per cent EL 
spread for such strong. 1.* 
risk currencies as Goar; 
Japan, Switzerland, H«r| 
Kong and Slnjap 
discourages skilful Meter 
operators from using them £ 
trading banks are unwillingr 
negotiate finer rales 
transactions of lew «* 
$ 100 , 000 , these posted 
discourage the thinking s 
porter from adopting «• 
correct pricing strategy 


wholesome attributes of our 
products must be demon¬ 
strated at every opportunity 
through exhibitions and well- 
controlled In-store displays 
,S3 samplings. Media must be 
well researched to identify 
these which can convey our 
images best. Alternatives to 
television that can more cost- 
effectively do this job must be 
identified and used. T° aavo 
much duplication of effort, this 
information must be available 
centrally, or firms and 
organisations will waste 
valuable foreign exchange in 
Uielr search. 

promotional messages 
overseas must be devised by 
educated nationals of the 
overseas country to ensure 
fluency. Such promotional 
staff must be able to transmit 
the mood and nuances of New 
Zealand, and be capable of 
clearly distinguishing us from 
Australia. 

Wc must discover the right 
channels to reach small 
specialised target-market 
segments. Special interest, 
technical, and trade Journals, 
not often recommended by 
advertising agencies, are low- 
cosi and well targeted. Student 
activities are cheap, but have 
the disadvantage of being long¬ 
term. While marketing 
domestically, firms may adopt 
an undifferentiated approach; 
in these large markets, they 
must concentrate their limited 
resources on narrow target 
areas. Overall support must 
come from the "generic 
marketing authority" 
executives skilfully or¬ 
chestrating events, and the 
"umbrella” brands. 


Distribution 


Strategy has beenappK^ 
If belated, on such b«* * 
declining potential in J 
United Kingdom, ® n “ Jr 
greater opportimltles 
tiie Pacific Basin. Ttejjg 
Inability of Britain to purd» 
our new lines “ j. 
documented by kiwi foj■ 
which the British share ^ 
Zealand exports tee drojp- 
below 1 per cent. 

With many o 
Pacific markets 
multilateral rflth 5„/<u 
bilateral policy, f** 
trade policy 
be switched to tra*^ 
marketing. J ore *ifStit 
be the excJting 

while India's andCWnn 

industries will reqtfI 
quantities °f 

Increasing fuel cjfj. 

re nested jn flight „ 


reflected ra . 
making proxMty « 

importance. 

trade balance 

mind, not J u jf ^ & 
political aspfrettohAJL*,! 
to ensure theecon“JJtfi 
vessels. For South***, 
where Newtk» 

fovnurable bflls*c*i j 


where New * 

favourable iai 

Department of. t ^ p. 

Industry’s 

BdH to IMd . 


tides to loan 
ships is commend^ ^ 

—ASSSfl 

must choose tho^wj ullcJ ^ 
manufactured g®® 5, • 

• ’ - v .i* - 


Promotion ; 


amalgamation. A merging ui 
Trade Services II into Trade 
Policy Division would appear 
to provide our action centre for 
New Zealand Incorporated; 
for camouflage we shall label 
it Trade Strategy Division. 

In this Trade Strategy 
Division must be cultivated, a 
spirit of initiative and 
creativity; the more 
monotonous administrative 
duties of Trade Services 
Division I should be left to 
another type of executive who 
enjoys bureaucratic duties. 
The present organisation does 
not recognise the in¬ 
compatibility of generic 
marketing with bureaucratic 
administration. 


Because of a lack of 
initiative by the Trade Ser¬ 
vices Division, other In¬ 
dependent organisations have 
seen the need to provide ad¬ 
ditional services. ThiB 
duplication is unsatisfactory 
when we have so few skilled 
people in this area. While the 
strategic marketing 
requirements of New Zealand 
Incorporated could probably 
be more effectively performed 
by a commerically motivated 
organisation, the problem of 
petty rivalries would 
inevitably occur. 


Co-ordination of a National 
Marketing Strategy 


a) The Organisation 


An objective of the 
organisation structure would 
be to avoid duplication and to 
recognise different skills. 
Suitable geographic structure 
with regions and subordinate 
countries already exists for 
both the Trade Policy Division 
and the Trade Services 
Division of the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 

The activities that a national 
marketing strategy needB 
most are currently performed 
by Trade Services Division 
ti. but they appear to re¬ 
quire greater resources. 


Marketing depends on 
creativity. We are fortunate to 
have the National Film- Unit 
and other promotion sections 
in the Tourist and Publicity 
Department who portray New 
Zealand well. In future, these 
production units would serve 
as the advertising agency for 
New Zeeland Incorporated, to 
ensure that creative platforms 
were consistent with strategy. 
There should be no difficulty in 
maintaining a good "cllent- 
agency" relationship between 
the Trade Strategy Division 
and Tourist and Publicity. 


Personnel 


quire greater resources. Division will need to rec< 
Some overlap occurs between that Job security will not 
|he Trade Policy Division and. without performance 

Trade Serves II Division which* many will welcome 
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Plus 4 other 
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method to evaluate marketing 
performance. Our Trade 
Commissioners could be 
subjected to market share 
evaluation of key products. 
For example, in open markets 
like Hong Kong and Singapore 
these measures can be taken 
against Australia for butter 
and beef. Credits should also 
be recorded for new products 
developed. 

As the Trade Commissioner 
would be the man on the spot 
responsible (or New Zealand’s 
generic image, variations in 
market share and new product 
development would directly 
reflect his success or failure. 
To ensure thBl the Trade 
Strategy Division maintains 
commercial vigour, 
measurement methods will 
need to be devised to ensure 
efficiency. 


Using this approach, and 
remembering that national 
marketing effort Is an in¬ 
vestment, all senior com¬ 
mercial staff now in London 
should be deployed to where 
the greater potential for 
development is expected. Just 
one pre-retirement perBon 
could Ik left in London to deal 
with “traditional trade 
enquiries". Marketers must 
expect to be mobile and ready 
to move to areas of potential. 


d) Relocation of Market 
Priorities 

Markets are always 
changing and we need to 
respond more quickly. Too 
often our decisions to expand 
trade representation ore based 
on history. This is circular 
thinking and implies that 
developed trade creates the 
need for a Trade Com¬ 
missioner. Think the other 
wny, and search for potential 
opportunities — in which case 
you can hope that the suc¬ 
cessful development is a result 
of vour efforts. 


New Zealand’s Kiwi Image abroad. 

c) Measurement of Per- letters and the punctuality of 


c) Measurement 

formance 


For all marketing activities, 
measurement is n 
requirement. Probably the 
current method of measuring a 
Trade Commissioner's per¬ 
formance is by the number of 
favourable and unfavourable 


his monthly reports received 
In Wellington. Total gross 
trade with the country will also 
receive consideration when 
selling staff ceilings. 

These arc minor con¬ 
siderations In modern 
marketing. The key measure 
is market share, the only fair 


e) Services 

Each country section head 
would be an expert on that 
country. He would continually 
update his data, and com¬ 
mission appropriate market 
research appropriate for New 
Zealand opportunities. This 
would eliminate the need of an 
individual Arm to conduct its 
own, and prevent duplication 
of expenditure. 

Weekly marketing In¬ 
formation sessions would be 
conducted so that all intending 
commercial visitors could be 
briefed on the situation in that 
country before departure. 
Much more homework can he 
done in New Zealand before 
travelling a broad so as to save 
the high living ousts in many or 
the growing markets. 

'Die future survival of these 
other organisations will be a 
measure of the efficiency of 
the Trade Strategy Division of 
New Zealand Incorporated. 


The Export Makers 


Marketing ideally, is not 
done by people seeking Job 
security. Disposability of 
personnel who either run dry 
of ideas or suffer lapses in 
their enthusiasm for the 
product is a requirement 
which may be difficult for 
Trade and Industry to meet. 
Marketing Is a harsh master, 
and job descriptions and goals 
are often tough. Personnel in 
this proposed Trade Strategy 
Division will need to recognise 
that Job security will not occur 
without performance but 
manv will welcome this 



Trlgon Plastics Ltd. recipients ol the J.L. Primrose Lid build and export 

Government s Export Pennant lor ■ steal-hulled commercial craft to Papua 

achievement, now export in excess of ■ New Guinea and other Pacific Basin 
SI,25m annually. These exports are largely countries. The acquisition of sophisticated 
of technical films and the same technology plant has enabled the company to broaden 
also provides NZ’s primary Industries with Its export market horizons and will further 
high quality modern packaging. ewlst in the construction of more 

advanced vessels to meet market 
requirements. 


G.J.B. Products Ltd, Export Achievement 
Award Winner, is Ihe only company In the 
world producing in one factory a complete 
'range of darts and dartboards and 
currently exports to 13 countries. New 
plant and technology will ensure 
continued competitiveness and export 
growth. 


DFC is helpin 


... Six tunes a week Pan'Aih provides N.Z. Shippers •... 

the opportunity to ship tp the US gateway^ Check 
A t ^™ ta ole with your IATA Cargo Agent or contact Pan 
rJJJJPPer Cargo Terminal, AucUand Airport P.O. Bax: 
J^Phonc: MRE.574J3 2 , STD (9):27^7032. Telex 


To survive we must export 
more. So we rely on 'The 
Export Makers’ — like Trlgon 
Plastics, J.L. Primrose, end , 
GJ.B. Products developing 
. technology and new export 
- markets. The role of the , ; 
Development Finance 
Corporation of New Zealand ' , 
(DFC) Is to provide finance and 
advisory services to The. : 
Export l^a^eraV.. ; c ? ; 


The full range of development 
banking services offered by DFC 
include: 

' ■Term Loans ., 
p Export Suspensory Loana • • 

■ Export* Finance' V 

, ■ Regional bevelppment, 

■. Suspensory Loans 

■ Hire Purchase Finance 

a Asset Leasing -T. 

v . * equity fartloTpatlon ;: : 3 ; : 

,v ■BbndippfqrNewzaeland 
Contractors li';,; 

pGuarahteeis j;. ".v-' 

. ■ Applied Technology Finance; .* 


For further details, contact 
your nearest DFC office 
AUCKLAND: phope 32-049 
HAMILTON;.phone 84-079 
•WELLINGTON': phone 724-974 . 
ChRISTCHURCH: phone 68-7.59 
' DUNEblN: phone 741 -831.: • 
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Case study: Knight Tailors tell hoi they took the US market by the pelt 


KNIGHT TAILORS originated 
from our family tailoring 
business. The tailoring 
business started in 1946 and 
Knights was established as a 
corporate identity In 197 L Our 
natural pelt garments are a 
seasonal product, and from the 
outset we knew we needed to 
export. We needed Northern 
Hemisphere markets to keep 
our staff and plant fully 
utilised all year round. 

Our company policy was to 
establish home markets first. 
To some degree we used New 
Zealand as a testing ground, 
and with one or two problems 
ironed out in our home market 
we moved to Australia, and 
established our markets 
through commission agents. 

Knights’ next step was to 
look at some stable marketing 
prospects in the Northern 


Honisphere. At this stage, we 
needed a northern market to 
farther company growth and 
continue development. We 
decided the best way to 
achieve our goal was to 
market In North America. We 
tried various methods 
to establish ourselves over a 
three-year period, servicing 
the United States by frequent 
trips, but decided that we 
needed to put our own 
marketing operation into 
North America. 

A number of factors in- 
influenced our decision to 
establish our own operation. In 
the fashion Industry, you have 
to keep abreast of fashion 
(rends. You’ve got to have up- 
to-the-minute reliable in¬ 
formation. For this In¬ 
formation we needed to have 
our own personnel per¬ 


manently attached to the 
marketplace. In addition, 
American retailers are not 


GRAHAM BOULT, 
marketing manager of 
Knight Tailors Limited, 
Invercargill, explains how 
the company has established 
its own operation in the 
United States to sell quality 
natural pell garments in a 
sophisticated market, and 
pinpoints pitfalls for com¬ 
panies wishing to Bet up their 
own overseas selling 
operations. 


interested in Importing. What 
they want is servicing, back-up 
stock facilities and credit 
facilities. Sold through an 
existing wholesaler, our gar¬ 


ments would have been un¬ 
competitive. Our only solution 
was to establish our own 
marketing operation. 

First we had to decide on a 
location. Market research on 
earlier visits Indicated the 
West Coast of the United 
States. We decided on Seattle 
partly because we already had 
a certain amount of 
established business in the 
area, but more so because it is 
one of the best distribution 
areas In the United States. It 
doesn’t suffer from over¬ 
crowding and is easy to 
operate from. It also offers tax 
incentives. 

Initially we went into a joint 
venture with United States 
partners, but quickly 
tSscovered two things which 
became Important guidelines 
for making fature decisions; 


U When it comes to consumer 
products, American 
businessmen are always 
looking for a quick return; 2) 
When the going gets rough, 
they look after self interest — 
they will always leave an 
escape route for any deals. 

Then we had lo find 
good reps, which is eas¬ 
ier said than done. These 
guys work on commission; 
their only Income js 
from what they sell, so why 
should they consider selling- an 
unknown product manufac¬ 
tured by an unknown com¬ 
pany? They can't be certain 
that your product will be up to 
sample standard, or even that 
you will deliver. And because 
you are plaieerlng a market, a 
lot more effort is required on 
their part. The best reps are 
not interested unless you are 
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INTERNATIONAL 

HOTLINE 





With just one phone call you get access to 
our international business professionals...free. 


If you would like information, 
advice or guidance about 
international business, phone 
the Bank of New South Wales, 
International Business 
HOTLINE. There is a good 
chance we can help to make 
your business more profitable. 

The Wales has a network of 
specialists in international trade 
and finance throughout the 
South Pacific and in major world 
markets. Through them, and in 
other ways, the Bank keeps up- 
to-date on all aspects of foreign 
exchange, exchange control. 


forward exchange, trade 
finance and business generally. 
It ensures that we have a 
constant flow of information on 
trends and opportunities in the 
international field. 

To find out how we can help 
you, just ring the HOTLINE. If 
we can't help you by phone, 
then a member of our team will 
gladly arrange for further 
discussions with you. We are 
keen to show you that where 
international business and 
advice are concerned, we are 
professionals. 



TTTTiT 


Wellington 

729-312 

• ' This service Is available to 
customers and non-customers 
alike. 


□ 7 ! 


New Zealand's International Bank. 
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prepared to offer them,*, 
drawcard. " 

Some we had ■ 

discussions with were 
for $2000 front money as2 
plus expenses to estaUfahS 
product. We were busy Wm ’ 
to establish ouisehi • 

there was no way we coddm ' 
that sort of money. We km 

! however, that getting &*rtti 
representatives wai B . ' 
ceedlngly Important, 
totally we found them-fastf ' 
Persistence and selliij 
yourself - if they feel e» 
fident in you then maybe tbn 
will try the product. 

Next we had to develop o* 
right terms of trade. Regird 
less of who you are or where 
you come from, your term 
have got to be the utne a, 
similar to, or better than pro : 
competitors. The marteHsi • 
situation In the States Isvnilj , 
different from New Zealinj. 
Debt collection, for instaDce.1i 
a big headache. Yon an 
looking at a credit periodola \ 
least 45 days, which ofUo ; 
stretches to 90-120 dip - 
After that. If you want d : 
collect onanon-pald debt fra . 
a client in another state, jm 
must hire an attorney Iron lb 
state in which that died ii 
based. 

Next, we had to otyu 
maximum product expose 
The medium we chose forty 
ga rments was trade fairs, e4 
we entered Into a com- 
prehe nslve pregra mine Thi 
are approximately 45u we- 
wear fairs ami an equal 
number of women's in dv 
course of n year. Out of iter 
wo had to select those of valor 
and cover them adequately 
Wo found that Joint 
stands were a was* 
or lime. The name of fo 
game is to get maximum 
exposure m minimum h®- 
and eo-operallve displays were 
not conducive to this. Success 
at these shows had a lot to oo 
with consistency of ap¬ 
pearance. We didn't reefl' 
much response from « 
fair. But when we did our fort 
stand nt Uie same show of 
started to becomejccep™ 

Wo had demonstrated m « 

were ., 0 ! a ny-by-rf#“* 

Knight Tailors has now »» . 

operating in the United9ata 
for two years. In our • 
office mid warehouse . 

two New Zealanders aiw'^ ; 

Americans. We are > 

marketing our o*™i 
goods, but also a hi* ^ l 

manufacturer. B k 
that our operation totajjg 

to function aa we . 

We have 
credibility and/® 
acknowledged J* gg 
diandlse resource by M 
retailers. But we a£! ^ 

sanvsfe. 

before our fl|DlS 

fulfilled. -art*! 

The United States nj p , 

diould never b* 
short term. 

wishing toestabli^^gj . 

is looking . at 
capital *Dd u devS a . 

expenditure. The ^ - n i v i 
long-term X 4 

should aim ^.j!:?. 

development c **n. v. .■M 1 

. vital H 
osssful .venture. «■, 

. states; ' •; kikrtB&fl 

•'i. Research,ymmf] 

; Obtain, as 

as you ca n in ; ^ ■ a® • 
whentbeybuy..^: 


look tf the product; look at |» 
how your competitors mer- K 
chandlse; look at why com- IE 
sumers buy the product. gl 

% Locate and consult a good « 
attorney. When you have 
found him, how do you know if H 
he's aqy good? Check with hiB ■ 
dlents - he won’t be upset; he H 
expects you to. Don't be afraid H 
of hlB chargee-If he's good it || 

wDl be mon^r well spent. 

3 . Work out a long-term 
marketing plan. You might ^ 
say that’B Just normal K 
marketing but in the United 
States that plan will en¬ 
compass more facets of 
marketing, take longer to 
implement, and cost far more 
than you originally envisage. 


4. Decide which method of 
financing you are going to use 
wilNn your marketplace. 
From you market research 
you will know how your 
competitors operate. Study 
their methods. You will 
also know what credit period 
you ha veto give — add another 
SO per cent to that length of 
lime. You will have to make 
use of every tax incentive 
available — study them, and 
put them to good use. 


5. Research the best location 
for your operation. Ease of 
dstributian Is the most im¬ 
portant pant. You may find 
it's preferable to have your 
warehouse at one location and 
your sales office at a mer¬ 
chandise marl where you will 
pit ease of access to buyere 
and better exposure. 


8. Make sure you have the 
right blend of New Zealand 
and American staff. You need 
New Zealand personnel — it 
helps credibility. They can 
report in terms you un- 


Used Cars 


w# ooufiig hm 
BusfBniee ^fluted ’ 

By Jaw. From engine J 

Conprghgntfv* 

cone 


Falcon "XC" 4.1 
automatic. Royal blue 
*ith beige vinyl roof, 
immaculately kept by 
chemist owner. 20,000 
, (1 2,400 miles). A real 
5* «r. 8 months or 
JJiSJ. kn » warranty.* 
sensibly priced at $ 10,395 
WM240 deposit and $73.50 

weekly. 


aL Toyola Crown. 
Automat and power 

49,BOO km 
i 6 °° mUea)Gre€n with 
cloth trim and 

Jam? exlra ‘ A top ^ ualtt Y 

isar* car ‘n - Ai 

KS-i 6 months or. 
toS* km warrft nty. 
anVi7* 0r l82 - 40 deposit 
ani * l?3.50 weekly. 

I? my pleasure to 
«er of th M e 

" Bob Wahriich". 

' ' Tel 681-889 

^OW^RHtJTT., ' 
■-BRANCH— 
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PROCESSING PELTS . . . 

deratand and they understand 
your pro diction problems and 
capabilities. Listen to 
what they say as they 


‘dresilng up for the US market. 

are the people In the mar- marketing in your field; he takeovers are frequent in the 

ketplace. You also need will know the pitfalls. This United States and redundancy 

American personnel — look for type of person Is easier to find in the over 45 age group is 

someone who has retired from than you may think — high. 


7. Cost your product an the 
basis of maximum runs over 
minimum range. This has got 
to mean a loss initially, but this 
method, coupled with tax 
incentives, is the only way 
most New Zealand products 
will be competitive in the 
Am O'i can marketplace. 

8. Aim for the beat exposure 
for the product. 1 consider 
trade fairs the best medium, 
but your display must be 
professional. Catalogues, 
mailing sheets, trade ad¬ 
vertising and press releases 
are Important too. 

9. Understand your customer. 
Put yourself in his place — 
then decide U you will buy your 
product. 

10. Forget about looking for 
ahort-lerm profits. A hard 
thing to convince any board of 
— my rocommendatlon is that 
if you are looking for short¬ 
term profits don’t go to 
Amo-loo. 



C apitalise on your time ini ’; 
Australia. TAA will Expand 
your stay so you can do more, 
see more. Even take Some 
"time-out". Why not? You can 
afford it. Andjour new "See . • 

Australia airfares" not duty 
save you money, they give\ \ 
complete flexibility. So you can 
design yoiu'self a TAA holiday • 




package of 2 days..4 days..7..; c) ! 7. 1 

• : Our convenienl,high ! ’.</ ■ ± 

frequency schedules have more .; • 

.direct flights, makq the*very . 

"most of ydur tiitie.FoT example? v : ;/ -r;, 

- Well, Melbourne to the Gold ? : ■/ v / : ;• •••' * . 

: Coast is’ 75 miniites. And - j* 5 . ; 

. special-deal Hert^ rental puts v 

ybu in a car ybu can drive all day. '. a 

Fpt aroUnd $ 30 . • ■ " A 

' mmmM 


h' -., 



.at '■ IMipwwiP H \ J IffWTl K J kopu’/wiBAUAlA li^ ■ 

7h© FHar^ly/Uj«ja8cin> 


. 1 
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Use right tools to top off an export sales deal Why corporate plan makes it easier to export 


KNOWLEDGE is the found¬ 
ation on which a sale is built. 
If you are to be successful, the 
three vital areas of knowledge 
with which you must be 
familiar are: — 

l) Your Prospects — you 
must understand the 
customers' needs and 
problems, their purchasing 
policies, and which individuals 
Influence the purchase of 
products you are selling; 

2} Your Company — you 
must know its history, its 
policy, understand Us ob¬ 
jectives, and what It expects of 
you; 

3) Your Product — you must 
know its uses, its features and 
benefits, Its advantages end 
superiority over competitive 
products, and you must be 
aware of Its limitations. 

The foreign buyer may know 
little about New Zealand and 
Lis relationship to his own 
environment, so it is worth 
outlining both strengths and 


ROBERT WALTERS, 
manager of AH1 Roofing 
International, looks at some 
of the bBBlc selling tools 
which can bo used when 
presenting technical. In¬ 
dustrial or capital equipment 
products to foreign buyers.., 

weaknesses. You should try 
during face-to-face discussions 
to bplld up personal rapport, 
trust and common interests 
that can assist In obtaining the 
sale and in getting continuing 
business. 

As far as business protocol is 
concerned, it is advantageous 
overseas to have the right title 
for the job, which will allow 
you to meet the decision¬ 
makers as an equal. The 
overseas buyers must believe 
that you have the authority to 
make decisions which will not 
be countermanded by senior 
management or boards of 
directors. 

Titles, however, are not 
enough on their own. Manner, 


dress and personality all play 
their part in selling you to the 
buyer. 

Unlike your local coun¬ 
terparts In the market, you 
cannot visit on a daily or 
weekly basis, and thus you 
have to make an agreeably 
lasting impression in a short 
space of time. 

Sales representatives often 
spend time in promoting the 
product and its advantages, 
without ever firmly 
establishing the credibility of 
the company. Before you can 
hope to discuss a product and 
its performance in any detail, 
you must overcome the doubts 
and objections or the buyer 
relating to your position and 
that of your company. Without 
this having been established, 
you have little chance of 
success. 

You must establish your 
company's credibility, no 
matter what Its size. Use 
annual reports, balance 
sheets, or other documentation 
that adds substance to your 
operations. You must prove 


that you are likely to be a shown on its own, it will 
financially secure and reliable require other selling aids for 
supplier. support. 

Discuss the position which 
your company holds within AUDIO-VISUALS 
your local environment and 

other overseas markets whore The most dramatic selling' 
appropriate; provide other aid comes in the form of audio¬ 
contacts that the company visual presentations. An audio- 
may turn to for external visual can hold the attention of 
opinions. Mention key- your prospective customer 
customers or other companies better than a facc-to-facc sales 


promotion and act U i^ , 

practical reminder el THE first step In introducing a 

products you are ofi^ formalised approach to cor- 
^ oorate planning, was to define 
Market Information rat of measurable factors 
which collectively described 


with which you deal, have 
licence agreements, technical 
interchanges, or product 
development programmes, or 
any third-party source that 
can be linked to your potential 
buyer and which establishes 
credibility and provides him 
with security. 

Once these objections have 
been overcome, you can move 
on to presenting the product. 
In this area, your approach 
needs to be tailored precisely 
to the buyer's requirements. 

Nothing is more useful than 
showing the actual product; 
preferably you should be able 


presentation. 

Often you will find that the 
buyer will call on his 
colleagues to sit in on your 
presentation. This enables you 
to get to a range of decision¬ 
makers at one time, thus 
making it easier to overcome 
problems and objections with 
the group. 

It is essential that you set 
your objectives for an audio¬ 
visual. Is it to be orientated 
product, or training — ser¬ 
vicing? 

Corporate Image provides 
background to the company, 
its range of expertise, its 


Market information cm 
used in the selling amwi 
two basic ways: Fii^J 
means of dramatlilu-, 
opportunities for then* 
second, as a guide to d*£ 
on the best prospects udb 
to approach them. 

Data can be in the {oral. 


which collectively 
Z company’s economic 
performance In broad term®,' 
These factors were organised 
\m an integrated company 
coal structure focusing on 
profitability deTined in terms 
of after-lax return on equity 
(see chart). 

Before putting numbers 


BILL HALL, managing 
director of Hallmark In¬ 
ternational of Hamilton, 
stresses the need for a 
corporate plan which will 
commit a company to more 
effort in the export arena. 

of our plans to meet changing 
circumstances. But we now 
have (he use of a com¬ 
prehensive computer-based 
planning model which gives us 


amgie sneet oi Halt t 
about a small ip«> 
marketing area. Hey r, 
consist of a newaam / company goals, 
ping that gives one £ Then we reviewed company 
interesting piece of ■ performance In terms of the 
formation ' goal structure factors and used 

this as a basis for tentatively 
Case Studies, Tat Rtp specifying challenging flve- 
Testlmontals year company goals. 

We then conducted a critical 
These aids are ; appraisal of our environment 
reinforce particular pAi | 0 Identify threats and op- 
your presentation to t< port unities, and of the corn- 
previous satisfactory m r pony to Identify strengths and 
the product under sir. weaknesses, 
conditions, and its itty. ' These threats, opportunities, 


provide the ground rules to be assumptions. 

observed when quantifying the The first time around with 

company goals. our planning was difficult, 


Fleet Owners and j 
Financial Controllers} 


Is it really worth it 
to replace your vehicles ^ 
before first renewing motors? 


to demonstrate its per- .position in the marketplace, Its 
formance to the buyer. But growth record, and diversity of 

products, and shows financial 
ir ~ '"I stability. 

t? 1’* ^ ^ Product presentation 

, • ' ■ •• provides information on the 

- product’s technicalities, 

benefits, features, its method 
1 of manufacture and packing. It 

discusses previous uses in 
*other areas of (he world, and 
most importantly, establishes 
the * ma 8 e of your product in 
mill the right market sector. 

^j Catalogue and Sales 

Brochures 


Case Studies, Ten Rtp 
Testimonials 


CAR JlOOO'i_ 

ENGINE $100**. 


While new vehicle costs rise fes¬ 
ter and fester, the component cost 
of motors tends to get less and less. 
This is changing the economics of 
fleet m a n a g e m ent. It is now a via¬ 
ble proposition to delay immediate 
vehicle renewal in favour first of 
engine replacement - with a unit 
reconditioned and guaranteed 
as-new by Engine Rebuilders Ltd. 



Keep your vehicles, 
and cut your costs 

Are you replacing too soon? 
Analyse your fleet costs, especially 
upper mileage maintenance. Re¬ 
placement with a new vehicle 
might in feet cost a lot more than 
maintenance would. Add die dis¬ 
advantage of depreciation levels v. 
capital outlay, then ask yourself 
again. Is it really worth it to re¬ 
place vehicles before, first renew¬ 
ing motors? 

ft 3 L-a : V' : - ■ ■ - fc ffi. 

IBS MlMCUf tfa, Akirt 1^1 


rtVA- 

Ay 

1*4 ’ • ..’zssssr*} 

Uil- 


I 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 | 

See how coa increases irTnew w hides go up 
fasur and greater than con ofnplacmeiti motors. 
Example charted\sapoptdar , *Svd‘ l paiod 1974 
to 1978. _ 

ing of existing assets is imperative. 
This policy plainly saves money. It 
also promotes self-sufficiency of 
skills and provides employment 
opportunities. 


tailed discussion on how we can 
save you money on vehicle re¬ 
placement. If it is more conve¬ 
nient, simply send coupon. 

Examples of commonly 
required units available 
within 24 hours 

AUSTIN 
MORRIS 
BEDFORD 
VALIANT 
FORD 
all models 
HILLMAN 
HUNTER 
COMMER 
HOLDEN 
VAUXHALL 


ENGINE 


REBUILDERS 




New Zealand’s leading vaitywai 

experts in reconditioning UAHAL 

Engine Rebuilders Ltd offer a 
24-hour exchange service on most 

5 opular makes , and models, 
apanese motors are serviced. We 
also do special orders e.g. Euclid 
Rolls-Royce motors, Macks, 

Kenworths, etc. 

Work is guaranteed to as-new 
factory standards - 10,000 km/6 
jnbmhs; With its facilities and 16 1 To; KtS bm^* 8 Ud " 
branches. Engine Rebuilders Ltd !' QimiwJ; 
has one of the world’s most ad- j Auckland, 
vanced . engine recycling ! 

capabilities. Clutch and brake ser- j ws ’ 

vicing Is also undertaken.9 .........;...... • 


Your country needs capabilities. Clutch and brake ser- ■ wi bperata (typ« pf vahiSSS)^ r - ' 

your support . vicing Is also undertaken. 

We are spending a lotmbre than V I. “ “?'■ *'■ L: I 

we earn. Sadly, new motor vehi- : j Let qs quote ytJjU .1 ^ companyMdrasK,..,.,...,..,. j 

cles account for a great share of , You^ invited to ] ‘J 

this imbalance. Greater conserve- * mal^e pontadt with any br^h of i ' 

tion of resources and morerecycl-. Engine iRebuilders^td ibrTde-' ! 


•••*'• V,.v,.;Vrt : 

.r ii'. : . ' \ 'K '.X i 


conditions, and IU rtto: 
perform to the jje.' \ 
requirements being re?*" \ 

Charts and Graph! J 

Show graphically youri- | 
of the cake in relate: i 
overseas market! mv. 
competitors. Show t: 
parative costing, ft- 
saving, effective mi - 
utilisation in relaik: 
market potential, tele, 
or any form of product t-:-: 
or performance. 

One of the most versatile Display Screens 
tools in the salesman’s kit Is 
good sales literature. It is often Display screens can k 
the major promotional aid you effective medium for Ci 
will leave behind for future presentation or for prospt- 
reference by the buyer. Thus, distributors, 
your literature must position Their design must bet' 

your product correctly in the quality and aesthtii 
market, and describe Its pleasing. They muslbeu- 
benefits, features, com- irnnsport and put up, ^ 
parative advantages and suc h robust construction-* 
applications. even after a numb«_ 

It is wise to avoid clutter, displays, they still havr* 
and to have a major focus ** fls new” appearanc*. 
point on each page 
(photograph, ■ major op- Seminars 
plication, or product feature). In order to 8 
Items should be illustrated, buyers to comei ■ 

but where many of them look product in the itw P 
alike, this is not essential. often possible t0 

scheduled 

Technical Manuals exhibition tMt wu , 

Boino new facts ^ 
Technical manuals must be pertinent to ytnrj": ^ 
presented In a logical industry. TW* 
sequence. They must be quick become increB» | wJjj r 
and easy to use, and provide as it constitutes 9H & 
accurate technical data, relaxed way w t 
examples of calculations, and data from * ^ 
necessary tables. A clear authorities- one • 
index at the front is essential, panel with ® ^ t * 
and the use of Items such as speakers to 
protruding tabs makes for seminar on bi\ ft 
easy referral to each section. non-commercia» -,u 

comnw cMMgg E 

Photographs 

placei^one of induitiy'a moat gfg? 
effective sales tools. The. part of the sem^ ry 

camera is becoming part of the Follow-up .. 

standard kit for overseas Having left, w 
visits. With It, you can develop formfl tlon as to 
your own testimonials on your buyer, and if w 1 

product’s effectiveness, be re uable and IJ | a 
through before-and-after cUS tomer, 'why J 
pictures,-take shots of com- sma u token « 
petitive installations, and him ^ 

develop ideas for sales your companyi f® # 
promotion and advertising. J proapoc' 

And you can bring back a. enough, puggwjj,. 
visual record of the difficulties - your 

in certain regions, and show headouarters In 
graphically why product : gJJn-though 
adaptations are required. available. 

Samples ,>M Modele ; „ s , 

• If it is impracticable to take; , t ave n 
samples of your merchandise-/ ~ ik or'" M ^ 

models or working displays fe -, 

wttzgp** ■■J?*?!®; 

. Ideally,; these models or ' 
samples should be in a fnrm W rv, r 


strengths and weaknesses 
were classified by functional 
area to provide the platform 
for developing functional area 
goalsandkey actions to enable 
the attainment of the company 
goals. 

The final step in our plan¬ 
ning process was to ensure 
complete reconciliation and 
integration of functional area 
goals with company goals, and 
their translation into detailed 
twelve-month budgets and 
action plans. 

Up until this year, these 
steps have been carried out 
annually, with no capability 
for interim reviews Rnd flexing 


particularly in terms of going 
from a company with little 
formal planning to a more 
formal approach. 

We were aware that we did 
not want to stifle the en¬ 
trepreneurial spirit of the 
company and it was difficult to 
arrive at a balance. 

Although well satisfied with 
the plan when it was com¬ 
pleted, we ignored its contents 
and left U In the drawer for 12 
months, until the next review 
came up, while we reverted to 
our old habits of wandering up 
ail sorts of irrelevant paths — 
which had nothing to do with 
where we had agreed to go. 

We are still experiencing 
some problems, but each time 
round it becomes a little easier 
and the plans become more 
relevant. Key staff have found 
it difficult to focus at all times 
on key actions, because of 
normal day-to-day activity 
which can side-track us all, but 
we recognise this weakness 
and are slowly overcoming it. 

Just recently, we fell into 
this old trap. Our advertising 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future ot N.Z. agriculture. 




fSPtT' 


snssaga 

stages of tbewn^K. 

Follow-up 

ttHrfng 

formation M ft/Swaui*- 
the buyer, andtihe*^ 
be reliable ajj 1 *J | 0 n< 
customer, vis^ 

small toM « S 
remind him 
your company* 

If the P!?sP?iKMl 

enough, aug«f‘5 

JS&Sss 

all . 

convincejha^ 
you? f 


■ • ■ one of the most important research 
p Pers ever released on New Zealand 
agriculture," that's how Harry Broad, editor 
straight Furrow describes The Future for 
w Zealand Agriculture, 
ihis significant new publication, Ian 
, , an * farmer and agricultural economist, 
DrnM ns ^ Production rather than market 
ornk L. inhibit agricultural exports. He 
coii^ P ros anb cons fi ve alternative 
..J stf ategies to combat New Zealand's 


■* Mcl' persisten t agricultural problems. 
HI? ? concludes that the weight of evidence 


Sports 


one particular strategy.... 


*h — r * 11 gu Dicyy i • ■ ■ 

j f° r New Zealand Agriculture, 

S 0 f .k! m ^ fourth Estate Books on behalf 

“ T th ®N.Z; Planning Council. 

from c*' 50 at 8,1 9°° d bookshops, or direct 




11■ S» *■’ -i-‘r *' .■_•/* ”") i • •» , /1 ?•. ■ ’1 •* 


ogton. (See Fourth Estate. Subscription 
lce coupon elsewhere in this issue.) , 


agency came up with a 
promotional package for next 
year which was very ego- 
gratitylng, but which focused, 
primarily on the local market. 
Fortunately, we were able to 
redirect this thniBt into the 
export area before it was too 
late — something we would not 
have done two years ago. 

I am sure that our company 
would not have made the 
commitment it has to export 
without a fully integrated 
corporate plan which clearly 
demonstrates the sound 
economic sense in exporting. It 
clearly sets out what it means 
to the company In after-tax 
dollar terms; it demonstrates 
that other alternatives are not 
as economically attractive. 
The resulting export targets 
were established not on the 
basis of what I, as export 
manager, felt could be 
achieved, but rather on what 
the company required for the 
tax shield to attain our 
profitability goal. 

Because the plan was 
developed on a team basis, 


there was no problem in 
getting commitment from 
each functional area to the 
export effort. In any company 
you have a diversity of people 
with different interests who 
would each like to see the 
emphasis and priority ac¬ 
corded to their own functional 
area. Let's say you have 100 
units in the warehouse 
available for sale and you have 
received two orders, one from 
overseas and one locally. 
Under normal circumstances 
it would be difficult to convince 
the local sales manager that 
the 100 units should go to ex¬ 
port. But because our local 
sales manager was involved 
from the start in the planning 
process, he understands the 
economic good sense of export. 

There Is, In fact, a statement 
under “policies" in the 
Management Guide of each 
functional area which reads: 
"Total commitment to the 
export effort." There is a 
further policy statement to Iho 
effect that: "The sales 
seasonality weakness must he 


solved by export In the long 
term rather than local 
marketing.” This weakness of 
seasonality was recognised 
during the planning process 
and export marketing was 
given the job of solving it. 

These policy statements all 
assist in directing the export 
effort and in clearly 
establishing its priority par¬ 
ticularly in relation to local 
marketing. 

As a result of corporate 
planning, co-ordination and 
communication between key 
staff is enhanced. Each person 
knows exactly where he fits 
into the scheme of things and 
what effect his actions have on 
the overall company’s per¬ 
formance. As a result of the 
appraisals in each area, 
weaknesses have been iden¬ 
tified without any subjectivity. 

If they are not yet overcome, 
we are in the process of rec¬ 
tifying them. Because we arc 
all able to focus on the same 
goals mid flex them In 
response to changes, the 
corporate plan has become a 


dynamic tool In ensuring that 
the combined effect of our 
efforts is far greater than the 
sum of them taken separately. 

Reporting is ail tied back to 
the corporate piun, and we can 
see how we are going agninst 
the targets. We hove the 
ability to revise the longer- 
term plans and budgets 
quickly. A clearer un¬ 
derstanding of the company's 
purpose makes decision¬ 
making easier, and there is 
less tendency to gel side¬ 
tracked from the company's 
goals. 

I ain sure that If companies 
would lake the time to develop 
their own corporate plan the 
sound economic sense of ex¬ 
port would become so dear 
that they would be left with no 
alternative but to pick up the 
export challenge. In doing so, 
they would not only improve 
their company's profitability, 
hut earn the valuable oversells 
exchange so bndly needed by 
(his country. 



Wc fly daily to Los Angeles —- paleway to the U.S.A. Air New Zealand C-arpvi provides 
the service and the expertise to help New Zealand make it hip in this vast export market. 





We’re big on capacity too. Every flight can carry hulk cargo loads, 
with a guaranteed normal load of 15,000 kg on any one flight. 





11 times a week to Los Angeles — 9 times via Honolulu. The sort of frequency to help you 
make the big time in exporting to the U.S.A. We've got the time if you’ve got the cargo. 

Give us a call, we're Your Airline. 


tarea 




























